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The average young woman 
teacher may be unburdened by 
family cares. Her dreams of the 
future are bright today is 
vital and tomorrow seems far 
away. 

She appreciates the necessity 
of life insurance for family heads. 
But, she is often unaware of the 
advantages of life insurance for 
herself while she is still young 
and independent . . . when she is 
still insurable . . . rates are low. 

Someday she will assume finan- 











cial responsibilities toward others 
marriage children 

parents in their declining years. 

Your MSTA sponsors a plan 
for starting an insurance program 
on a modest income. For ex- 
ample: a member between 21 
and 30 can subscribe to a $5000 
policy under this plan for less 
than 8c per day! ‘This rate can- 
not be duplicated. 

Investigate this unusual oppor- 
tunity today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 





For further information 
mail this coupon today. | 


NAME 
AAAS 
CITY 


| 
| Missouri State Teachers Association | 
Columbia, Missouri 

Please send me additional information about ! 
| MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. | 
| 
| 
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FREE RULES BOOKLET 


A rules booklet containing 
entry form will be sent free upon 
request. Encourage your stu- 
dents and help recognize their 
good work. To send entries or 
for more information write: 
Scholastic Awards Editor, The 
Star-Times, St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Appreciation Of Good English 
Composition . . . Through— 


STAR-TIMES SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


High School and upper grade teachers can benefit by 
taking advantage of The Scholastic Writing Awards, 
now sponsored for the fifth year by the Star-Times 
within a 150-mile radius of St. Louis. More than three 
decades old and approved by leading educators, these 
awards offer the following advantages: 


1—Not the usual “contest.” There are no assigned sub- 
jects. The only purpose is to recognize good student 
writing done in regular classroom effort or particularly 
for entry. Work may have been completed anytime 
between the 1950 fall start of school until February 15, 
1951 when entries close. 


2—Locally directed and judged. The advisory com- 
mittee directing this regional program is listed at the left. 
Leading educators and writers in Missouri and Illinois 
will be selected as judges by this group. 


3—Newspaper support. Sponsorship by a large metro- 
politan daily assures wide publicity for the program, its 
winners and their teachers. Similar newspaper sponsor- 
ship exists in 16 large American cities. All St. Louis 
region winning entries will be sent to the national con- 
test in New York. All national contest entries from this 
region go through the St. Louis regional judging. Num- 
erous regional awards are headed by a $300 Star-Times 
college scholarship, portable typewriter, and gold keys. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


STAR-TIMES 
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By ordering supplementary books and 
texthooks from our complete stock you 
can save... 


Clerical Work 


It will save you clerical work. You 
order all titles from one place. You 
get one shipment to check, one invoice 
to pay and write only one check. 


Time 


It will save you time — The books are 
here in Missouri ready to be shipped. 





Our list is keyed to the State Courses F 
of Study saving you hours of toiling 

work in making lesson plans and as- a 

° ° 
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Money = 

Time saved at clerical work or lesson ta 

planning means money saved. Save 

on transportation. All shipping costs ed 
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For a Pupils Reading Circle Catalog, Textbook Order Blank, or High School 
Library List write: EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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PLENTY OF POWER ... for Toast ... or Tanks 


Planning ahead is a part of our 
business, That’s why there’s plenty 
of power here now and why there 
will be enough in the future for your 
home ...for industry...for nation- 
al defense . . . enough to operate 
your television set or run an as- 
sembly line . . . to make toast or 
tanks. 

Expansion of existing power sta- 
tions since 1945 has greatly increas- 
ed the electric service in the Kansas 
City area. By mid-1951 Hawthorn 
Station, our new 177,000-horsepower 
steam-electric generating plant, will 
be in service, increasing the avail- 


able supply of electricity for our 
customers by more than 40 per cent. 
Then we will have generating ca- 
pacity of 616,500 horsepower .. . 
two thirds more than in 1941. 

Yes, your electric company and 
the electric industry in America 
have been planning ahead, keeping 
pace with the growing demand for 
electric power. All over this coun- 
try, business-managed, tax-paying 
electric companies, operating under 
the free enterprise system, are striv- 
ing to meet your needs and the 
nation’s needs. 


REDDY KILOWATT 
Your Electric Servant 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Are You A Good Teacher? 


LESTER M. KRAFT, Superintendent, Knox City 


Good service is the result of many factors skilfully 
blended by the trained professional worker 


HERE is no magic for success in teach- 
7 oo Instead, good service is the result 
of many factors skilfully blended by the 
trained and sincere professional worker. 
I have been asked many times what things 
should be considered ‘in the evaluation of 
a good teacher. The things that I am about 
to list should be used by the teacher as he 
evaluates his own techniques and attitudes, 
and, as a practical basis for strengthening 
points which he selects as needing improve- 
ment. These factors should not be used 
by the administrator as a checklist for eval- 
uation. 


How well do I plan my teaching? 

Have I prepared an overview of the en- 
tire semester's work and an outline of each 
day’s lesson? Do I follow established pro- 
cedures in conducting all of my class meet- 
ings? Are the students thoroughly familiar 
with all of my class schedules? Is my work 
so organized—and so planned on paper— 
that in the event of an emergency (illness, 
accident, etc.) the class would proceed 
equally as well under its own leadership 
or under that of another teacher? 


Do I arrange and maintain my classroom 
for best work results? 

Do I always have materials and supplies 
ready when the class comes into the room 
or when they start a new project? Are 
the centers of activity conveniently visible 
to all students and placed, in so far as pos- 
sible, so that no one has to face the light? 
Do I follow good approved standards in 
physical upkeep of the room—heating, 
lighting, etc. Do I always take a few min- 
utes at the end of the period to see that 
all materials are put in their proper place. 


Do I make all of my assignments clear, 
complete, and purposeful? 

Do I prepare every assignment as a de- 
finite step in pupil growth? Are students 
given time and a thorough understanding 
of the next day’s assignment? Is the plan- 


6 


ning of such nature that it will take care 
of individual differences? Do I make every 
lesson in my classroom alive and vital? Are 
my assignments full of opportunities for 
thinking and creative work? Do we take 
time for summaries, clarification of ques- 
tions, and the like. Does every student 
know what he is expected to do and why? 


Have I developed a set of good, everyday 
teaching habits? 

Are my questions stated clearly and dis- 
tinctly? When I ask a question do I give 
the children opportunity for thinking, and 
finally ask someone to answer it? Do | 
always make my criticisms in the form of 
constructive suggestions? Is my voice pleas- 
ant, interesting, forceful, and adapted to 
size of class and acoustics of the room? 


Am I friendly, courteous, and helpful to 
my students? 

Do I go out of my way to do a good turn 
for my students, for an individual student 
or parent, or for a fellow teacher? How 
many of my students’ parents do I know 
personally and how many students’ homes 
have I visited this year? Am I always a 
good example to my students in dress, 
manners, and speech? 


Do I have a sound policy of judging and 
evaluating the work of my students? 

Do I have a definite, fair basis for grad- 
ing and evaluating daily work? Is every 
paper which is turned in graded promptl\ 
and returned with corrections clear and 
instructions specific for restudy? Are stand- 
ards made cooperatively by students and 
by me? Are reports to parents supple- 
mented by followup notes and visits in the 
interest of the child? 


Do I inspire my students to develop whole- 
some outside interests? 

Do I have one or more good hobbies and 
is school time taken occasionally for dis- 
cussion of interests of individual students? 
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Are special talents recognized and encour- 
aged in the assignment of student projects? 


Are exhibits, excursions, demonstrations, 
reading materials, films, etc., utilized for 
full value in developing interests in sound, 
varied activities? 

Am I helping to make my school a better 
school? 

Do I cooperate in all administrative and 
faculty plans and policies? Am I taking a 
direct part in leadership and success of 
some school activities? Where would I like 
to be, professionally and otherwise, ten 





years from now? How can I plan my acti- 
vities so that I may achieve my goal? 

It has often been said “One good teach- 
er, working with other good teachers, can 
realize sound educational achievements”— 
the purpose of the entire structure of 
American public schools. 

Teaching is one of the nation’s highest 
and most necessary services. Let us aspire 
at all times to make our own contributions 
the very best. To be called the best teach- 
er my students ever had, is the finest tribute 
that could ever be paid my work. 


Administrators Meeting 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, JANUARY 15-16 


To winter meeting of the Missouri As- 
sociation of School Administrators will 
be held in the Education Building of the 
University of Missouri on January 15 and 
January 16, 1951. Ina 
report to the organiza- 
tion at its fall meeting 
at Kansas City, Dr. A. 
G. Capps presented a 
preliminary program 
which gave evidence of 
tremendous signi fi- 
cance. 


P| 


The first session will 
be held on Monday 

PRESIDENT morning at 10:00 a.m. 

Philip J. Hickey After registration of- 
ficial greetings will be given by the repre- 
sentatives of the University of Missouri. It 
is expected that State Commissioner Hu- 
bert Wheeler will give a report on various 
activities of the State Board of Education. 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter will be asked to re- 
port on “Education in Japan.” 

At the request of a large number of su- 
perintendents the business session will be 
held on Monday afternoon. Officers will 
be elected and a complete opportunity for 
a discussion of the activities of the organi- 
zation will be offered. By demand of a 
number of superintendents a short descrip- 
tion of the services of the Bureau for the 
Blind will be given. 

The Home Economics Department of 
the University will give a reception for the 
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Missouri Association of School Administra- 
tors at 4:30 p.m. on Monday. 

On Monday evening President Frederick 
A. Middlebush of the University of Mis- 
souri will be the principal speaker. 


Tuesday, January 16, is a day that should 
attract school board members from all sec- 
tions of the state. It will give special em- 
phasis to the study of the Needs of Chil- 
dren and Youth in the State of Missouri. 

It is hoped that in the morning repre- 
sentatives of the Missouri Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Missouri School 
Board Association, and the Text Book In- 
dustry will present the citizens interest in 
the study. 

The Tuesday afternoon program will be 
in charge of Superintendent Hendricks of 
Kirkwood, and will center around the im- 
plementation of the study by the Lay Com- 
mittee of Citizens. It is hoped that the 
chairman of the committee, State Senator 
Matthes of Hillsboro, and secretary, Dr. 
Irvin Coyle, will present the program. 

No superintendent, no board member 
should miss this day. State Commissioner 
Hubert Wheeler and President Philip J. 
Hickey are hoping that every superintend- 
ent will be at the meeting and that he will 
bring his board with him. 

The officers of the organization are: 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, President 
George A. Riley, California, Vice President 
Earl L. Gray, Brookfield, Secretary 
Everett Keith, Columbia, Treasurer 











Is Life Adjustment Education New? 


DR. ADOLPH UNRUH, Washington University 


This movement could serve to awaken complacent 


individuals both in the profession and out 


i is interesting to hear speakers at Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment meetings 
wriggle in and out of awkward situations. 
Most of these are of their own choosing. 
For example, some of the enthusiasts start 
with the statement that here is something 
new in education. Three minutes later 
they say it is not new. It is as old as other 
educational ideas. 

Torn between the dilemma of advocat- 
ing something that is new and having the 
traditionalist criticise it on the basis of 
impracticability, or advocating something 
old and being criticised for platitudes, 
these advocates are having a difficult time 
of managing any position at all. To say 
that here is a new idea is an attempt to 
rescue the profession from the doldrums 
and indicates one is abreast of progress. It 
is an effort to keep alert, and awake to new 
possibilities in education. The effort to 
identify Education for Life Adjustment 
with existing ideas and movements, and to 
state that there really is not any thing new 
about it is to placate the rising fears and 
anxieties of certain groups among whom, 
perhaps, are those who are professionally 
insecure and the traditionalists. Thus by 
identifying Education for Life Adjustment 
with the Seven Cardinal Principles, and 
other educational developments it is hoped 
that teachers will not vigorously oppose 
the idea and may even take a look at it 
since they already know something about 
it and have been teaching life adjustment 
anyway. 


The Case for the New Idea 

There are a very, very few schools or- 
ganized to teach on the basis of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles. Many rendered lip- 
service to the Principles but few have taken 
them as the starting point and actually 
made the transition necessary to bring ex- 
periences in or out of the schoolroom to 
bear directly on the Principles. Too many 
of the present corps of teachers know the 
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Principles only as a list of objectives in a 
book. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s Purposes of Education came out at 
a time when this nation was entering the 
first confused and hectic phases of rearm- 
ament and insecurity of the last world war. 
The Purposes filtered down to the grass 
roots and fertilized them in but few 
schools. Most of the schools either knew 
nothing about them or gave little attention 
to them. 

Another point to remember is that for 
the most part teachers are still retailers 
of subject matter in the old sense of the 
word. Except for a change in a few in- 
stitutions of higher learning, teachers are 
still taught by subject matter specialists 
and the old idea that if one can not master 
the facts and information handed out via 
lecture and library he is not intelligent 
and ought to be eliminated from school. 
After all, so the argument runs, only a 
relatively small percentage of the popula- 
tion is capable of college work. So the old 
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benevolent despot, higher education, and 
his conditioned squire, the prospective 
teacher, are marching along the old Roman 
roads of the classical culture, taking a turn 
at playing student and master in the clois- 
tered and sheltered halls where there is a 
fixation on the mediaeval Seven Liberal 
Arts. 

And there is another approach, a sort 


' of sneak attack, practiced by the subject 


matter retailer at all levels. He is very 
adept at rationalizing and perhaps project- 
ing. First he memorizes the educational 
vocabulary if not the concepts, and then 
talks glibly about the purposes of educa- 
tion, Education for Life Adjustment, and 
other current theories and how his courses 
meet the requirements of all the objectives 
and theories. Anyone taking his courses 
will get a good basic education in culture, 
in reasoning and learning how to think, 
in citizenship, in ethical character, in life 
adjustment, in spit and polish as well as 
usefulness! These people are easily de- 
tected by their methods for the reason that 
it is easier to make valid characterizations 
on the basis of what a man does than what 
he says. 


Some of the New Elements 

There is something new about Educa- 
tion for Life Adjustment. Indeed, there 
are a number of new things. Some of them 
will be set out below briefly but they are 
important. 

1. The first item of importance is that 
this movement is an awakening of public 
education. Education stands indicted by 
the facts. Half of the secondary school en- 
rollees do not finish school. Curriculums 
are threadbare, there is an attitude of in- 
difference, and there is the attempt on the 
part of schools to force everyone through 
the “average” mold. Such ideas and meth- 
ods should be in the slag pile. There is a 
new emphasis on the individual pupil; on 


| a curriculum that fits him; and an attempt 


to develop a school system appropriate to 


| times of global concepts. 


Education for Life Adjustment pays 
more attention to the whole person, men- 
tal, physical, emotional, social and recog- 
nizes that a personal problem may com- 
pletely block any intelligent effort in the 
classroom. The concepts, some of which 
are being overworked but are of recent in- 
troduction, are emotional blocks, frustra- 
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tion, psychosis, mental health, insecurity, 
belonging, and others. 

2. There is a new vision. Schools inter- 
ested in the Education for Life Adjust- 
ment are planning for all America’s youth. 
They are going after that other fifty per 
cent, those drop-outs, and they are polling 
the graduates. The attack is double-bar- 
relled, aimed at those who did stay on and 
others like them who will now get a higher 
type of experience in high school, and 
aimed at those who never got anything 
but will now get something worthwhile. 

g. A very important item is national lead- 
ership. For years the public schools have 
followed diverse patterns of educational 
theory and practice keeping in line with 
what was preached in this or that univer- 
sity and graduate school. Now for the first 
time there is real national leadership in 
direction that embraces modern education- 
al theory, and that makes use of modern 
practical ideas. This unification of philo- 
sophies and national emphasis on a cur- 
riculum needed by all students, and the 
development of competent and challenging 
leadership at the national level by the 
United States Office of Education is a new 
development. The United States Office of 
Education distributes materials, bibliog- 
raphies, organizes and stimulates work- 
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“Will you write down all the cute things he says so 
1 can edd them te my beok?™ 











Reprinted by permission of George Clark and 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 











shops, and courses, and lends its personnel 
as consultants. 

4. The organization is new. There are 
the national and state commissions. The 
local authorities in a given district may ap- 
peal to the State Commission for aid, in- 
formation and help in developing tech- 
niques, and other services. The State Com- 
mission may appeal directly to the Nation- 
al Commission which is in a better posi- 
tion to view the results across the country. 
This implementation of an educational 
theory on a national basis is new. 

5- There is something new in the curricu- 
lum. First is the attdck on the curriculum 
in terms of student needs, the needs of the 
drop outs, and the voids in the training of 
the graduates. The needed areas in the 
curriculum are defined and spelled out. 
These are materials, and programs from 
schools now operating under the idea. The 
courses are more directly related to life. 
New experiences replace outlived experi- 
ences in the curriculum. There is renewed 
emphasis on direct experiences. Training 
institutions are still turning out retailers 
of facts and to them this life-approach is 
new. Anyone teaching the binomial equa- 
tion, precis writing, or the story of the hu- 
man race rising from its human bondage 
of ignorance, superstition, and oppression, 
will find that a study of the life adjust- 
ment approach will do something for him, 
his course, and for his students which will 
have a quality that has been absent too 
long. 


6. And finally it should be pointed out 
that there is a change in the total process 
employed in_public education. Never be- 
fore has there been such a discussion of 
the democratic processes. There is an in- 
creasing demand for participation by more 
people in the total over-all situation. 
There is an effort in some places, and it 
will continue to grow, to democratize ad- 
ministration. Guidance is moving rapidly 
toward less authoritarian methods. ‘There 
is more cooperative planning all the way 
up and down. There is more willingness 
to try ideas and there are some good at- 


tempts at experimentation. In some places, 
the administrative made up of 
teachers and of pupils assists the principal 
in administration and the superintendent 
calls on. all the staff and the school’s pa- 


council 
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trons to help solve problems and evaluate 
the schools. There is a realization that de 
mocracy must be lived, not taught. 


Summary 

So there really is something new in Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment. Any attempt 
to sabotage the idea will not come from 
anyone who is genuinely interested in what 
happens to boys and girls in the nation’s 
schools. In some areas this idea will catch 
on slowly and in some places not as long 
as the present staff remains on the job. 
Some of the new elements that can be 
identified in the movement known as Edu- 
cation for Life Adjustment are here re 
capitulated. 


First is the fact that hundreds of schools 
and thousands of professional and lay per- 
sons have been alerted to the challenge of 
public education. There is widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the job schools are doing 
and this in part gives rise to the second 
point, a new vision in education. The 
vision includes among other elements a 
better and more useful education for all 
of America’s young people. A third and 
very important factor is functioning of a 
real, tangible, effective leadership by the 
U. S. Office of Education on a national 
basis. Fourth, there is a new organization 
to implement the idea of Education foi 
Life Adjustment. The Cardinal Principles, 
the Purposes of Education, or any other 
attempt at national leadership did not 
have the necessary organization which in 
this case exists now in approximately hall 
of the states and at the national level. 
Fifth, there is a new approach to the cur- 
riculum. There are concrete suggestions 
and practical materials. The approach is 
at the grass roots and moves upward rather 
than down from a national committee of 
academicians. Finally, there is an increas- 
ing attempt on the part of all members ol 
the school personnel to live democracy, and 
not make democracy live. The former 
method evolves a democracy and the latter 
imposes it. With the former come expres- 


sion, participation, and the use of the in- 
tellect, the use of group processes, and in 
general an atmosphere and attitude in 
public education quite new. There is 
something new about Education for Life 
Adjustment. 
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Teacher Parent Conferences 


GEORGE L. MANN, Principal, John Marshall School, St. Louis 


Professional leadership by teachers will make such 
conferences beneficial to parent and teacher 


ANY parents come to the principal's 

office to get permission to hold a 
conference with the teachers of their chil- 
dren. The parent usually wants to find 
out how the child is progressing in his 
studies. These conferences could be an 
enlightening experience for both parent 
and teacher if the teacher would accept her 
role as the professional education leader. 

In numerous instances, however, the pa- 
rent comes to school with an unconscious 
fear of the teacher, and the teacher has a 
deep-seated fear of the parent. 

The teacher, as the professional worker, 
should at all times think about the pur- 
pose of the school—the type of education 
which will meet the child’s immediate and 
ultimate needs. If she focuses the attention 
of the parent on the needs of the childs 
omitting all the incriminations and insinu- 
ations, the conference will be helpful to 
both participants. The teacher should be 
objective as humanly possible, but always 
keeping a fine attitude and a sympathetic , 
feeling toward the parent. 

The teacher should have available the 
scores and percentile rankings of the pu- 
pil on standardized achievement tests tak- 
en at different periods of the school year, 
so the parent can readily see the progress 
of the child. The teacher should also have 
in her files the child’s intelligence quotient 
which should not be given to the parent. 
The percentile ranking of the pupil in ac- 
cordance with his intelligence quotient 
may be given to the parent. This percen- 
tile ranking and the scores from the 
achievement tests should be scrutinized 
and correlated in order for the parent to 
see how well the child is working in rela- 
tion to his ability. The amount of detailed 
instruction that the teacher would give the 
parent, would depend upon the education- 
al and social background of the particular 
parent. Every parent is different just as 
the pupils. 

After this part of the conference is con- 
cluded, the more subtle human relation- 
ship phase may be brought to the atten- 
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tion of the parent. The teacher should 
have some sort of anecdotal record of the 
child that he has kept. Valuable informa- 
tion could be obtained from the parent to 
make this record more complete. If the 


child is not achieving in all the areas of 
the curricula in accordance with his ability 
to achieve then by sympathetic probing 





into the child’s background by the teacher 
in cooperation with the parent the causes 
of the child’s deficiencies may be explored. 

The teacher will be able to give to the 
parent definite procedures and techniques 
to aid the child in building up his social 
emotional and educational background. 
The parent may be advised to encourage 
his child in more extensive use of the li- 
braries, to advocate the child to listen to 
the better radio and television programs, 
to permit the child to take more trips to 
answer questions so that the child will be- 
come more inquisitive and will attempt 
some study on his own inclination and fin- 
ally the parent should surround the child 
with the best writings, current and of the 
ages past, that his financial status will af- 
ford. This is not supposed to be any com- 
plete list, only a few suggestions that most 
parents can afford. 

Teachers and parents must realize that 
children only learn those facts for which 
they have an immediate need—the chil- 








dren themselves must feel that the mate- 
rial presented to them to learn is of inter- 
est to them and there is a definite need 
for it. The child must have the desire, 
interest or the will to do, ere much learn- 
ing takes place. The duty of the teacher 
and parent is to use these immediate needs 
of children as a basis, and on these im- 
mediate needs( food, clothes, shelter, a 
feeling of belonging, security and social 
recognition) they will be able to guide the 
child into the recognition of the ultimate 





needs of adulthood. This is the antithesis 
of the preparation for life theory. It is 
preparation for this day’s living, every day 
should add its bit of growth of social, emo- 
tional and educational maturity—just as 
the child grows physically. If this growth 
is additive daily in all areas of human un- 
derstanding then the teacher and parent 
may feel that they have been successful in 
their cooperative endeavors. In the final 
analysis that is, or should be the purpose 
of teacher parent conferences. 


Guidance and the Elementary Teacher 


EDWARD M. RUDDY, Director of Guidance, DeSoto 


ANY teachers, this year, are finding 

an individual operating in their 
schools in a new capacity. He may be call- 
ed the Director of Guidance, Counselor, 
or any one of several other names as desig- 
nated by the administration, or some not 
quite so complimentary bestowed upon him 
by the teachers. It is my intent to discuss 
the duties of this individual and to elab- 
orate upon the services the elementary 
teachers may expect him to perform. 


First, let me say that any program of 
guidance, worthy of the name, will not be 
of a stereotyped pattern imposed upon the 
school. Rather it should be an evolving, 
adjustable, and growing movement, based 
upon sound educational principles, serv- 
ing needs felt by the teachers and demon- 
strated to exist by research. 

The Counselor should be especially help- 
ful in diagnosis of educational problems 
by the use of standardized achievement, 
intelligence and diagnostic tests, and such 
things as the eye screening devices now 
used in many schools. 

He should be able to locate true retarda- 
tion which is the difference between capa- 
city and achievement, and be able to re- 
commend remedial measures in terms of 
the abilities and needs of the child. The 
bright child who leads the class may be 
more retarded than the slow youngster at 
the bottom of the class, according to this 
idea of retardation. 

When information concerning the so- 
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cial, economic or emotional background of 
a student is needed, the counselor should 
have the time, training, and experience 
necessary to amass this information. 

The guidance person should be respon- 
sible for developing and keeping up to date 
an adequate set of records covering the 
areas of health, educational progress, and 
co-curricular experiences. 

The feeling that the counselor is a tool 
of the administration, to gather informa- 
tion to be used in evaluating professional 
competencies or to locate mistakes of the 
faculty, should not exist if the counselor 
and the administration have the proper 
professional point of view toward guidance 
services. The fallacy that teachers never 
make mistakes has long ago faded from the 
educational scene, however, if a vestigal 
trace of this notion remains, it can be 
quickly dispatched by the knowledge that 
teachers can make mistakes, at least, in so 
far as vocational choice is concerned. This 
fact is brought home to some forcefully 
every pay day. 

The Counselor is not a disciplinarian 
and students who are to be disciplined 
should not be sent to the Counselor. 

There is nothing mysterious about guid- 
ance. It is based upon modern educational 
concepts, and far seeing teachers, through- 
out the state, will welcome this new service. 
Guidance will help to break down the mass 
errors of mass education and be a step, in 
the local school, toward the individualiza- 
tion of education. 
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What Should We Teach in Reading? 


DR. ARTHUR I. GATES, Teachers College Columbia University, New York 


If you are so engrossed with mechanics or too intent on 
skills you may lose sight of the real objective of reading 


URING the past thirty years we have 

learned many important facts about 
the ways children learn to read, about the 
methods which are successful in teaching 
them to read, and about the skills which 
they need to establish sound reading habits. 
We have learned so much about the tech- 
nicalities of learning to read that it seems 
we now face a real danger—the old one— 
of not being able to see the forest for the 
trees. For in our intense concentration on 
the mechanics of reading—on word analy- 
sis and word recognition skills, on phonics, 
on eye training and coordination, etc.— 
we have perhaps lost sight of the real 
goals of the teaching of reading. 

There can be but two real goals toward 
which we aim in teaching reading—or, 
more precisely, a single goal with two as- 
pects: to teach children to read well and 
to love to read. For unless they learn to 
read well, children will not love to read; 
and unless they love to read, they will not 
read well. 

The reading teacher should never be- 
come so engrossed with mechanics or so 
intent on skills that she loses sight of this 
dual objective. Every day she should ask 
herself, “Are my pupils reading soundly 
and, most important, do they really love 
it?” 


What Is Involved? 

What is involved in reading well de- 
serves a few words of explanation. First, 
to be able to read well the child must, 
from the beginning, read naturally and 
freely. He must have ample experience 
in reading as freely and naturally as an 
adult does when he relaxes after dinner and 
takes up his favorite book or newspaper or 
magazine. Many children have spent three 
or more years in school without ever hav- 
ing read this way. What they have been 
doing is laboriously translating printed 
words just as an adult does when he begins 
to read a foreign language in a series of 
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hard lessons. A child may be average or 
superior in phonetic analysis. or even able 
to “work out” more printed words than 
the average pupil in his class, and still be 
unable really to read well. Unless the con- 
ditions are provided which enable a child 
really to read freely and naturally from 
the earliest stages, he is unlikely to read 
well or to love to read. 

Reading well is something very different 
from being able merely to recognize print- 
ed phonograms and words or even to pro- 
nounce the series of words in a sentence. 
The child who is adept at doing auditory 
gymnastics with phonetic elements may 
be a poor reader. Learning to recognize an 
unusually large number of words “by 
sight” in the first grade is likely to develop 
a distorted skill which is not reading and 
which, indeed, may even interfere with 
learning to read well. The pupil who de- 
velops extraordinary skill in guessing words 
from context may have so neglected the 
ability to use the helpful visual and audi- 
tory clues in word forms as to become 
a word guesser instead of a well-rounded 
reader. 


Need Array of Techniques 

No, learning to recognize words. or to 
employ a series of word-analysis and. other 
techniques is not learning to read well. 
Good, natural reading requires a properly 
balanced and unified array of techniques. 
It needs a highly co-ordinated unity of 
skills. No mere series or collection or sum 
of the particular techniques enables a 
child to read well. The test of success in 
teaching reading is not how well the pupil 
can perform in any of the component skills 
(such as sounding letters or phonograms, 
recognizing words, or moving the eyes 
along the line) but how well he really 
reads and how much he enjoys doing it. 

This is not to say that techniques are 
unimportant. The contrary is true. Tech- 


niques must be taught. They must be the 
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best ones.. They must be neither over- 
taught nor undertaught and they must 
work together in such co-ordination as to 
produce the smooth total activity which 
good reading is. To do this requires care- 
ful, shrewd guidance. 

In learning any complex skill, there is 
the temptation to adopt the method which 
produces a quick display of results. For ex- 
ample, a person turned loose with a type- 
writer, without expert guidance, is likely 
to use only a few fingers in a hunt-and- 
hit procedure. This enables him to get 
obvious results quickly. He can hit off a 
paragraph right away. But he is not typing 
well nor is he learning to type well. If he 
persists, he will not only have to learn the 
whole sound process later, but also un- 
learn a lot of interfering techniques. And 
one sees very few hunt-and-hit typists who 
love to type. 

Teachers of reading are faced with this 
temptation. The social pressure to make 
a quick showing of some kind of skill in 
reading is very great. And there are nu- 
merous schemes offered the teacher every 
year which are guaranteed to produce these 
quick results—usually some sort of highly 
formalized phonetic drill. But the final 
result of this kind of teaching is doomed 
to be the same as with hunt-and-hit typing. 
The flashy starter sooner or later falls be- 
hind those with sound techniques, and he 
either quits the activity or is relegated to 
the lowest group. The child with unsound 
reading techniques, however spectacular 
his beginning, eventually finds himself an 
inefhcient and bored reader struggling 
along until remedial reading is provided. 


The importance of developing the har- 
monious whole process involved in sound 
reading, and of avoiding the distortions of 
overdeveloped isolated skills and _ tech- 
niques, however spectacular the stunts they 
make possible, can hardly be overestimated. 
Progress must be sound and sure even if it 
is slower and superficially less showy. 


What Is Essential? 


Children must acquire sound techniques 
to read well, and ability to read well is 
essential to learning to love to read. But, 
to read well and to love it require that 
the reading program provide an abun- 
dance of opportunity to read naturally and 
successfully. Every person has his limits 
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within which he can read well. A typical 
sound third-grade reader can read well 
and enjoy reading material of modest dif- 
ficulty, but a Shakespeare play is too diff 
cult for him. Force him to do all or most 
of his reading beyond the level at which 
he can read soundly with understanding 
and enjoyment, and you will soon destroy 
both interest and ability. You will also 
destroy the child’s confidence and his sense 
of security. Both are essential to effective 
learning. 

The regular basal reading program 
should provide the child with a wealth 
of enjoyable material on his own reading 
level. Over and above this, there should be 
available to him a library table or corner 
which abounds in interesting and lively 
stories and informational reading material 
on the level at which he is able to read well, 
and the day’s schedule should provide time 
for him to enjoy these materials—to read 
freely and naturally with the same freedom 
from difficulty and the same smoothness 
which characterize an adult’s personal 
reading. 

This free reading, without stops to 
struggle with difficulties with unfamiliar 
words and constructions, is just as impor- 
tant, indeed it is probably more important, 
for the poor reader than for the superior 
reader. The poorer reader is precisely the 
one who is most readily bored by formal 
drill materials and who most seriously 
needs the assurance and satisfaction that 
can come only from reading really inter- 
esting stories. 

We must give added emphasis to this 
matter of interesting children in reading. 
All the skills, all the techniques, all the 
mechanics, are only tools to use in learning 
to read well so as to be able to enjoy read- 
ing. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
they are only tools—useful, important, ne- 
cessary tools, but still tools—means to the 
end but not the end itself. We must not 
so emphasize them that our pupils cease 
to enjoy reading. We must give children 
interesting material of suitable difficulty, 
provide them with simple but sound guid- 
ance, and give them ample opportunity 
to read by themselves and to learn to read 
better in the course of reading. Given these 
basal things, they will learn to read sound- 
ly and to love it, and we will then have 
achieved the real goal of teaching reading. 
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Everybody Loves Her 


ELOISE TRUE, Rural Teacher, Craig 


the front hall entrance of the Craig 
High School building in Holt County, 
hangs a likeness of the smiling countenance 
of Mrs. Mary Guilliams, a symbol to all 
who enter there of an understanding teach- 
er, a wise counsellor, and a loyal friend. 





MRS. MARY GUILLIAMS 


Mary Gregory Guilliams decided to be- 
come a teacher very early in life. Great 
decisions sometimes hinge upon trivial in- 
cidents, and so it was with her choice olf 
profession. One day one of her teachers 
came to school wearing a new pair of 
“high button shoes” which Mary had pre- 
viously seen in a shop window for the then 
princely sum of $3.50. That settled it. 
Any profession munificent as that would 
be her profession. 

When Mary graduated from high school 
in 1897, all a teacher needed was a high 
school diploma and a teacher's certificate 
earned via the examination method. Hav- 
ing fulfilled these qualifications, Mary start- 
ed bravely on her career. She taught rural 
schools around Craig for several years and 
then succumbed to the lure of romance 
and was married in 1905. 

The next eleven years were very busy 
ones; keeping house and looking after her 
own three growing sons. Then came the 
First World War. Women invaded many 
fields of activity they had never dreamed 
of before; they flocked to the cities and pro- 
cured highpaying jobs, leaving the rural 
sections bare of qualified teachers. Teach- 
ing being her first love, she decided to go 
back into the profession. 

The following summer she enrolled at 
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Maryville State Teachers College and took 
“Primary Methods.” This acquisition along 
with her five years of experience gave her 
qualifications enough to start teaching the 
primary grade in the Craig School. Here 
she taught for six years and was then elect- 
ed Superintendent of Holt County. She 
served in this category for eight years going 
to summer school every summer, finally ob- 
taining her degree at Maryville, just one 
year before her youngest son obtained his. 

While she was Superintendent she insti- 
tuted the Pattern School method of im- 
proving teaching technique. Choosing a 
school that was strategically located she 
would provide the latest books, supplies 
and equipment and then hold an all day 
meeting to which the teachers of surround- 
ing schools would be invited to observe 
their use in an actual classroom situation. 


In the early thirties she went back to 
teaching in the Craig High School. The 
ensuing years had brought many satisfac- 
tions and some regrets. She was now a 
widow, her children educated and pursu- 
ing lives of their own. Through the school 
year she spent the time not only teaching 
her favorite subjects, literature and speech, 
coaching plays and dramatic selections, but 
aiding and encouraging boys and girls to 
make the most of their educational oppor- 
tunities. Her summers were spent in get- 
ting her Master’s Degree; and since her 
financial status was never too affluent, she 
decided to see as much of the country as 
possible so each summer attended a uni- 
versity in a different locality. 

Mrs. Guilliams has always been very pop- 
ular with young people because she under- 
stood their problems; parents admired and 
trusted her, because she had the respect of 
their children; her fellow teachers respected 
her for judgment and intelligence; in fact, 
anyone in Holt County who has personally 
known of Mrs. Guilliams and her work 
will assure you there is just nobody like 
her. 

Mrs. Guilliams is now retired from ac- 
tive school life but she spends her time 
writing a textbook on literature which will 
be of great value to teachers and students 
in later years. 
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Career Day at Berkeley 


EVA BRADFORD, Counselor, Berkeley High School 


A step by step plan suggesting the way to organize 
a successful Career Day for your high school 


ENIE, Meenie, Minie, and Moe repre- 

sent students of the Berkeley City high 
school who are thinking in terms of voca- 
tions to prepare for and to follow. 

Many of these students are seniors about 
to graduate. Some of them are college and 
some are non-college in their aspirations. 

Early in the fall we got together. By 
“we” I mean the principals, teachers, coun- 
selors, and student representatives of Ber- 
keley and worked out a plan of student- 
teachers participation in a planning of as- 
semblies, student programs, and any and 
all activities that would utilize guidance 
for a better school program. 

As there seemed to be a definite interest 
among the students in vocations, the Career 
Day was placed on the school calendar. 

Then tests (Kuder Preference) were 
given to determine areas of vocational in- 
terests and a complete screening and clas- 
sification of the students was the next step. 

Screening of the students brought out 
the following interest fields: 

1. Teaching Profession, 2. Commercial 
Work, 3. Nursing, 4. Medical-Health, 5. 
Miscellaneous, 6. Engineering, 7. Trades, 
8. Services (Armed Forces) . 

The next step was to outline procedure. 
This was to involve members of the staff 
as well as students so, the in-service train- 
ing of teachers in regard to Career Day 
participation was begun. Many teachers 
had never participated in Career Day and 
an overview was given them by the counse- 
lor in charge. 

The co-operation was one-hundred per 
cent, and the teacher sponsor was selected 
according to interest area of teaching. For 
example, our commerce teacher was anxi- 
ous to cooperate with the career group in 
the commercial committee. 


Faculty Participation 


The suggestions for the faculty sponsors 
followed somewhat this plan: 

“Student chairmen and vice-chairmen 
have been appointed for each of the group 
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meetings. They are to meet discussion 
leaders, introduce them and conduct the 
meetings. 

Your responsibility will be to meet with 
the group before the meeting and make 
tentative plans. 

At the meeting you will assist the chair- 
man as the need arises. 

When discussion is called for, assist in 
any way that may be necessary in getting 
pertinent questions started. 

To aid the committee in planning future 
conferences please fill out the following 
information and send it to the chairman 
after Career Day is over.”’ 

Interest of group in talk: Excellent, 
Good, Fair. 

Attitude of students. 

Student participation. 

Student chairmen. 

Discussion leaders. 

Signed 
Faculty Sponsor 


The next step was to arrange the pro- 
gram. After much discussion with other 
counselors from neighboring schools the 
invitations to them were limited to teacher 
recruitment student lists. As much as we 
should have liked to combine our student 
interests with theirs we found our accom- 
modations were limited. 

Our plan of produce as drawn up was 
to take into consideration the schedule 
of the school day and to disrupt it as little 
as possible. We tried this plan: 


General Session 
12:30 P.M., High School Auditorium 
Welcome . .Superintendent T. L. Holman 


Introduction of Group Leaders 
Senior Class President 


Music .... .. High School Chorus 
Mrs. Bracken, Director of Music 


Introduction of Speaker ..Mr. E. Spindler 
Principal of the Senior High 
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Coke Hour for visitors (gives 


1:30-1:45 
time for student chairmen to get group 
meeting rooms in readiness) 


1:45-2:45 Group Meetings 
2:45-3:20 Auditorium Summary 

There is to be one hour spent in the 
group meeting and the chairman will sug- 
gest the first twenty minutes be spent in 
general introduction of your particular 
field of work. 

This is a suggested outline of points to 
be covered: 
1. Status of occupation. 

A. Importance: extent (local or world- 


wide) 
B. Future 
2. Nature of work 
A. Duties 
If possible describe typical day's 
work 


B. Type—manual, mental, indoor, or 
outdoor, group or individual 
3. Working conditions 
A. Hours, vacations, physical surround- 
ings, dangers, steadiness of work 
4. Essentials for Success 
A. Physical qualifications, age, health, 
strength manual skills, etc. 
B. Qualifications—mental personality, 
education 
5. Chances of promotions or growth 
6. Salary, Social Status 
7. Advantages and disadvantages 
The next step was to elect the speakers 
representing the student’s interests. This 
was done by assembling material about 
vocational field workers. This required 
telephone conversations, correspondence 
and face to face interviews with speakers at 
meetings attended during the year. The 
following were drawn upon: Washington 
University counseling center; Missouri 
Mining Center; Army and U. S. Air Force 
Recruiting Southern District; Comptom- 
etry service and Rubicam school of Busi- 
ness—Industrial group—Civic National Of- 
fice Management Associates—St. Louis 
Chapter; group organization, Red Cross, 
Missouri Professional Society of Engineers; 
T.W.A. Airways, the Berkeley Alumni, 
and many others. 
The suggested outline was then sent to 
speakers for the career conference. 
The purpose of our conference came 
first. 
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“It is to provide information to our stu- 
dents and to aid them in making wise de- 
cisions for themselves in vocational plans. 
It is not our purpose to encourage or to 
discourage students with regard to a par- 
ticular occupation. But rather it is our 
purpose to present the clearest possible pic- 
ture as to what the occupation involves, 
the conditions of work, the qualifications 
needed, the opportunities, the advantages 
and disadvantages.” 

Much help for getting ideas and arrang- 





ing the program to fit our school came 
from the following sources: 

1. Careerward Ho! Publication No. 20, 
1949, Guidance Services Section, Vocation- 
al Education Division, Missouri State De- 
partment of Education. 

2. The Missouri Guidance Newsletter, 
State Department Guidance Services, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 


g. Jessie Whalen, Counselor, Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska. 
4. Methods of Vocational Guidance 


Chap. XI by Gertrude Forrester, Director 
of Guidance, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey. 

5. Vocational Counseling, D. Ruth Wick 
—University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Much help came from round table dis- 
cussion groups with members of our St. 
Louis County Council. 

The Career Day was an interesting ex- 
periment modified to meet the needs of the 
boys and girls of the community partici- 
pating and had values for the staff and all 
groups in the organization of the program, 
but we hope the most value came to 200 
and more students who have before them 
careers that we hope will bring them profit, 
happiness, and security in their society— 
the society of an active industrial people 
in a free world. 
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Students Work for UNESCO 


Funds for purchase of audio-visual equipment for four 
Greek schools were raised thru this workable plan 


United Nations Day was to be observed 
by the Saint Louis Public High Schools on 
October 27, 1950 with each of the eleven 
high schools presenting special programs 
for the occasion. At Southwest High 
School preparation began in the spring of 
1950. Each department, represented on 
the planning committee by its chairman, 
selected an organization of the United Na- 
tions for special studys The Foreign Lan- 
guage Department chose UNESCO. In 
the purpose of UNESCO “to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collabora- 
tion among the nations of the world 
through education, science, and culture” 


we found a kindred spirit. In our French, 
German, Italian, Latin and Spanish classes 
at Southwest High we hold as an impor- 
tant objective that the transmission of the 
value of another people’s culture can best 
be effected through the medium of the lan 
guage of that people. 

We of the Foreign Language Depart 
ment felt, however, that our students 
would best realize the great good that 
UNESCO is doing, and the great good 
which still remains to be done if some 
workable plan of student participation 
could be devised. With this constructive 
attitude in mind we read the literature 





Southwest High School students in costumes of member countries of the United 
Nations watch as the chairman of the Foreign Language Department accepts check for 
$550 from a student representative, covering purchase of Audio-Visual equipment, motion 
picture and still slide projector that were sent through UNESCO to schools in Greece. 
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which our chairman secured from UNES- 
CO. At our first meeting in September 
we unanimously adopted the plan suggest- 
ed by one of our foreign language teachers. 
[his plan was inspired by the brochure 
of UNESCO’s Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction which stated the need for 
educational materials which exists through- 
out the world. Materials cost money. To 
solicit donations in the Saint Louis Public 
Schools requires administrative approval. 
Chis was readily granted. 

Invitations to a series of movies to be 
held during the school day were eagerly 
accepted by the student body. Admission 
to each movie was by ticket only. These 
were issued as a “receipt” for a ten cent 
“donation” to UNESCO. In order not to 
increase the duties of the homeroom teach- 
er during a sixteen-minute advisory period, 
the whole responsibility for the collection 
of donations and for the issuing of receipts 
rested upon the foreign language students. 
The teachers in the department selected 
one foreign language student in each 


homeroom as a salesman. Each of the 
foreign language teachers thus had a group 
of eight salesmen with whom she worked. 
The salesmen received an announcement 
to be read to the homeroom group, and 
the tickets for the group. The tickets stat- 
ing the date, the school period of the 
movie, and the language department in 
charge of the program were mimeographed 
by one of the commercial classes under 
the supervision of its teacher. Each “don- 
or” was required to report to class and to 
present his receipt to the teacher whose 
class he would be missing, before going 
to the movie. No classes were “missed,” 
however, for we had at least 99% of the 
1600 Southwest students donating to UN- 
ESCO. 

With such wholehearted support the 
next step was to inform UNESCO of our 
plans. We anticipated a total donation of 
$500. Mr. Clifford W. Patton, Reconstruc- 
tion Liaison Officer from UNESCO's New 
York office, came to Saint Louis. Our com- 
mittee learned from him the procedure 





Foreign Language teachers of Southwest High School and student salesmen who 
promoted the UNESCO program. 
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which UNESCO follows of carefully exam- 
ining requests from foreign schools for aid. 


From UNESCO's recommendations we 
chose to send motion picture slide pro- 
jector equipment to four schools in Greece 
to supplement their lack of text books. We 
were sure that the student body of South- 
west High School would approve of this. 
And they did. 

The Foreign Language Department at 
Southwest High found that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” We had 
the opportunity to present to the entire 
student body something of the culture of 
the lands whose languages are studied by 
a decided minority of our students. 

The movies were rented from commer- 
cial firms with the exception of that of 
the German program. Each film selected 
was about thirty minutes in length. This 
allowed time in our forty- minute school 
period for assembling in the auditorium 
and for a few words of introduction by the 
foreign language teacher in charge before 
the showing of the picture. 

_ The Spanish Department showed Fiesta; 

the German, the Heidelburg country; the 
French Department, The House of Roth- 
child; the Latin and Italian Departments 
combined to close the series with Ancient 
World Inheritance, Ancient Rome, and 
The Eternal City. These four programs 


were spaced a week apart and a different 
period of the school day was selected for 
each in order not to encroach too much 
upon school time. ; 

UNESCO, upon receipt of a check for 
$550, sent to the four schools the following 
Audio-Visual material: 16 mm silent pro- 
jector; tripurpose film strip projector; epi- 
diascope; screen. 

These schools in Greece had requested 
these Audio-Visual aids: 
Paidogogiki Academia, 

Thrace 
Boys’ Gymnasium, Florina, Mecedonia 
Boys’ Gymnasium, Kozani 
Boys’ Gymnasium, Naoussa 
Thus UNESCO solved the problems for us 
of buying, packing, and shipping our gifts. 
Planning with UNESCO is the correct pro- 
cedure for you to follow if you have been 
inspired by this account to work for 
UNESCO. 

The following are teachers in the For- 
eign Language Department at Southwest 
High School: 


Alexandroupolis, 


Geraldine G. Woody (chairman) Latin 
Rose Ernst French 
Julia Lenzen German 
Libero Monachesi Italian 
Ethel Steffan Latin 
Marion McNamara Spanish 
Marie Rothman Spanish 





News From Other States 


BUILDING BONDS 


Citizens of the State of Washington at the 
last general election approved the authoriza- 
tion of a 40 million dollar bond issue for public 
school plant facilities. 


LOYALTY OATH 


The teachers of California are now required 
to take a general loyalty oath which also ap- 
plies to all of California’s employees and civil- 
ian defense workers. 

It is not a teachers oath and the California 
Teachers Association is therefore urging its 
members to handle the matter with speed and 
enthusiasm. 
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“Half-day sessions? ... Who said so? ... 
We'll see about that!” 
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Are You Breathing Down Their Necks? 


ADA SARON BOYER, Overland 


Some teachers are guilty of talking too much. Give 
your pupils a chance 


UPILS need to learn to work in groups; 

that is how the world’s work is done. 
You don’t work with others by looking 
down the backs of their necks. 

Ask all who have read Tom Sawyer to 
stand facing each other to form a ring. 
Appoint one the chairman whose simple 
duty is to call on those with hands raised. 
Let each make one brief statement about 
the book. 

Let six who have read a book face the 
room. Appoint one chairman. Let the 
room question the six; or let the six ques- 
tion the room. 

Teachers talk too much; they strain their 
voices and their pupils’ ears. One young- 
ster said of a teacher, “I can’t stand her. 
She never stops talking.” Group work 
trains children to talk; it helps good teach- 
ers relax. 

Have a panel discussion as in television. 
Always appoint the chairman to call on 
raised hands. 

Your Man of the Street radio program 
with a pretend-microphone going from one 
to the other aids in pupil poise in face of 
impromptu speaking. 

Let pupils question you on the geogra- 
phy lesson. Ah, be a good sport. You'll 
see how hard it is to get all the answers. 

Let ten pupils write the questions on 
history; let others answer. You don’t need 
to talk all the time. 

Take one row. Let them tell a fact about 
health. First pupil is chairman. 

Let ten stand up. Discuss airplanes. 
Teacher remains silent. You will have to 
this time. You don’t begin to know what 
teen-agers know about planes. 

All who have taken a trip stand up. 
Face in circle so the teacher will be out. 
Let each tell one fact of trip. 

Keep all speeches brief. Use second hand 
on watch. 

Do a little speech training. It helps. 

Let some pupil time speakers. Start 
with one in front to look at room and sit 
down. Next time up say a simple greeting, 
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“Ladies and gentlemen,” next time up, 
look at group, say greeting, then make one 
simple statement. Build to the big im- 
promptu speech from the stage. 

Plan work around a table. Don’t ask 
me where you can get a table. Have pu- 
pils give book reports by each telling one 
fact of book read. 

These and all you can plan are group 
workings. Some new idea in education 
has called it group dynamics. Some teach- 





ers talk in big terms of group dynamics, 
not realizing that all group work is or 
should be dynamic. Look up dynamic in 
your best dictionary. You have been doing 
this group work for years. Go right on 
with it; but keep yourself out of the pic- 
ture as much as possible. It is good on 
those days when you have talked yourself 
to a whisper. 

The pupils learn, too. They get tired 
listening to the same voice. They talk 
better when they look at each other. 

Teach them to talk as in a cafeteria line. 
If we must live in lines, we should enjoy 
line conversations. It beats kicking, pinch- 
ing, shoving, and belittling. 

All this saves wear and tear on the 
teacher’s overstrained vocal organs and the 
youngsters over-barraged ear drums. Try 
it. You will probably get discharged or 
demoted; but it is fun while it lasts. 











MOBILIZATION 


With increased mobilization, history is 
already repeating itself with respect to per- 
sonnel, building materials, school supplies 
and equipment. 

It seems only yesterday that we were try- 
ing to get teachers to realize that the most 
patriotic service they could render was 
that which they were trained and quali- 
fied to do. If education is as essential as 
we believe it to be for civilian defense and 
war effort, the wisdom of guaranteeing the 
quality of teaching personnel should be 
obvious and of major concern to all au- 
thorities. The Association is putting forth 
every effort in this respect. 

It is encouraging to note that the Mis- 
souri State Director of Selective Service is 
in sympathy with the postponement of 
drafting of teaching personnel until the 
end of the school year unless a satisfactory 
replacement can be found. Such a request 
should of course come from the local ad- 
ministration to the local draft board. 

Let us hope by that time responsible 
Federal Agencies will move and move ag- 
gressively to maintain the effectiveness of 
the public schools. 


LEGISLATION 

The Sixty-Sixth General Assembly con- 
venes on January 3. 

The Association is committed: to an 
early introduction of legislation to imple- 
ment in full. Amendment No. 1; to the in- 
clusion of non-certificated school employees 
in social security; and to a state appropria- 
tion for public schools at least equal to the 
budgetary request of the State Department 
of Education. 

Every teacher should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the budgetary request and 
supporting data as presented in the -book- 
let entitled, “For The Children of Mis- 
souri.” It is excellent for P. T. A.s and 
copies may be secured from the State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City. 

The Research Division has prepared 
comparative data with other states and 
copies are available on request. Every 
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teacher should become informed, know 
what the school financial problem is and 
become actively interested in its solution. 

The Legislative Committee met on De- 
cember 16. 

Federal aid for general education will 
again be an issue when the Eighty-Second 
Congress convenes in January. 


IN BRIEF 


“Modern Fable,” an illustrated eight- 
page pamphlet briefly presenting needs and 
trends of public education for the countr) 
as a whole is available on request. Teachers 
should find it helpful, as well as lay and 
civic groups. 

As a result of decreasing population as 
shown by the recent census, the salary for 
the office of county superintendent will be 
reduced in forty counties. 

NEA membership is ahead of this time 
a year ago. MSTA membership has been 
virtually 100% for many years. 

Amendment No. 1 carried by 165,038 
votes and received a majority in 87 coun- 
ties. The margin of loss was small in other 
counties. This is a notable achievement 
and speaks for itself. 

From comments received, the recent 
Kansas City meeting was most successful. 
It was perhaps the largest of any previous 
one in Kansas City, with an estimated 
15,000 in attendance. 

Plans are under way for the improve- 
ment of the road from the highway to the 
Bunker Hill Resort. 

The automobile insurance has met a 
need as indicated by those participating 
and those planning to participate when 
present policies expire. 

If application blanks would be of inter 
est for any of the group plans of insurance, 
let us know. The same is true for the 
Reading Circle lists. 


AASA 

. The Missouri breakfast at the Atlantic 
City meeting will be at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Main Dining Room, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at 8:00 o'clock. Missourians and 
former Missourians will meet and greet 
each other. All are cordially invited. 
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Camping Means Greater Dividends 


BERNEDA M. WAMPLER, Webster Groves 


If you have any reservation about the educational 
possibilities of camping read this and allay your fears 


REATER dividends! How often we 

see such ads in our newspapers as an 
encouragement for investors to put their 
savings where they will grow the most. 
Those of us in the teaching profession 
have long searched for a means of offering 
‘greater dividends” to those whom we 
serve. Perhaps in a sense, that search has 
been a blind one. Blind because almost 
one hundred years ,ago, in 1861, Frederick 
William Gunn discovered the secret of true 
education when he started the first school 
camp at the Gunnery School for Boys in 
Washington, Connecticut. 

We have been all too slow in carrying 
it through to its fullest potentialities. This 
idea of living out of doors was not motivat- 
ed by Mr. Gunn but from the students 
themselves, who, with the coming of the 
Civil War, wanted to live like soldiers and 
camp out. Mr. Gunn loved teaching and 
loved children enough to see the learning 
possibilities of such an environment and 
was willing to make it a regular part of his 
school’s activities. 

In recent years educators have begun to 
see the light and at last the school camp- 
ing movement is taking hold. Perhaps be- 
fore long you as a classroom teacher will 
be called upon to take your homeroom to 
camp for a week or two each year. Many 
of you will turn pale at the thought and 
will immediately start concocting excuses 
as to why someone else should go with 
them. In so doing you will be turning your 
back on one of the “greatest dividends” 
you can ever receive for yourself, or give 
to the children you. teach. What could 
offer a more perfect educational setting 
than actually being with a group of learn- 
ing-starved children in God’s natural set- 
ting? Children want to learn. It is only 
the environment in which learning is to 
take place that makes it a task or a pleas- 
ure. A school camping environment, with 
interested leaders, is the ideal learning sit- 
uation. 
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Inexperience No Barrier 


And now to allay some of the fears that 
have kept you as a teacher from wanting to 
camp with your group. First of all, many 
of you are going to say that you have never 
camped yourself, and therefore are not 
qualified to camp with children. This is a 
sensible remark to make and a considerate 
one, but remember that your camp will be 
well organized and staffed so that your big- 
gest task will be to learn along with your 
children. Administrative positions will ob- 
viously be filled by those who have a 
thorough knowledge of camp life; and if 
well organized, all staff members will be 
given an orientation course, ideally on the 
camp site, to prepare them for the job at 
hand. So let’s cross off fear number one, 
and go on to the next. 


Safety for Children 


The second fear most-olten given is the 
fear of safety when turning a group of chil- 
den loose in the wilds. This, too, is a jus- 
tifiable consideration and worthy of com- 
ment. In a camp well run, and a camp site 
well chosen, there are far fewer safety 
hazards than exist in a well planned home. 
There are several reasons for this. First of 
all, children will more keenly observe 
standards for safety in an unfamiliar situa- 
tion than in a familiar one, such as the 
home. Secondly, they will be quick to see 
the need for safety observances for their 
own happiness. As a result, accidents will 
be at a very low minimum. Even before 
going to camp they can learn to recognize 
poisonous plants, insects, and snakes 
through classroom nature study and, when 
possible, through trips to the local zoo. 
Along with this recognition can be devel- 
oped an appreciation for wild life and the 
important knowledge that even the most 
insignificant outdoor inhabitant is there 
for a purpose. 

If there is an aquatic program at your 
camp, that too, will be supervised by spe- 
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cialists and Red Cross certificated person- 
nel, so again any fears in this respect are 
unnecessary. 

To further erase your safety questions, 
let me add that at all times there will be in 
attendance a well-qualified nurse to care 
for minor injuries or illnesses, and a physi- 
cian in the nearest town will be ‘on call’ 
for any emergencies. Feeling better now? 
O. K. Let’s move on to the third point 
and not the least important. 


Need a Rest? 

By this time all of you have thought to 
yourselves “how can I possibly live with 
all thirty or thirtyefive of the little de- 
mons for a whole week or ten days, when 
sometimes before a single day ends I’m 
ready to tear my hair?” The answer to this 
query is a simple one and yet in the an- 
swer lies the magic key to all disciplinary 
problems. Stated simply, the children will 
be busy doing the things that have mean- 
ing to them and things they enjoy doing. 
They will find so many exciting, challeng- 
ing things that, along with them, you will 
find yourself inspired, learning and chal- 
lenged. When mealtime comes, appetites 


will be good, manners will be fun, and 


food will be satisfying. 

Then when day is done, tired, but happy 
campers will be more than ready to go to 
bed and sleep peacefully through the night. 
Whether your arrangement is one where 
you are bunking with the campers, or in 
a counsellor’s cabin, don’t forget to collect 
the “extra-dividend” that comes from tuck- 
ing each child in, with a pat on the head 
and a sincere “goodnight.” They will col- 
lect dividends, too, that will add to yours 
in later years. 

Sounds like a big job? Yes, it is a gigan- 
tic one, but a job which can be yours only 
because you have the privilege of being a 
teacher. A job in itself which has no time 
limit as to hours per day and days per 
week, but one which, offers the greatest 
dividends of all to those who serve because 
they believe in children. 

And so, if you are given the chance to 
invest a week or ten days at camp with 
your children, take advantage of the great- 
est of opportunities, and without a doubt 
you will return to the classroom with a 
keener insight and appreciation of them, 
both collectively and individually. 





the teachers. 


Columbia, Missouri 





AUTO INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company offers cheaper rates because 


teachers are good risks. A Company of the teachers, by the teachers, for 


For a rate quotation with no obligation, mail this coupon 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Are any drivers under age 25? .............-.......... Miles driven per yr. ...............-.--- 


Date Present Insurance Expires ......... 
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More teachers are working in the association 


The profession has gained greater recognition 


Is A Teaching Profession Act Needed? 


ERIC C. ANSLEY, General Secretary, Alberta Teachers Association 
Between 1935 and 1948 eight Canadian provinces passed 


teaching profession acts requiring membership as a 
condition of employment 


Q: Why should there be a teaching pro- 
fession act? 

A: All doctors are required to be mem- 
bers of the medical association, lawyers of 
the law society, and dentists of the dental 
association. Why shouldn't all teachers be 
members of their teachers association? 

Q: What is a teaching profession act? 

A: A teaching profession act is an act of 
the legislature modeled after the medical 
profession act and the legal profession act. 
The main provisions are: (1) that all per- 
sons employed as teachers in public schools 
must be members of the teachers associa- 
tion as a condition of engagement; (2) the 
members of the teaching profession are re- 
quired to govern themselves; (3) the teach- 
ers association is made a legal body, cor- 
porate and politic. 

Q: Who belongs to the teachers associa- 
tion? 

A: All teachers in schools supported in 
whole or in = by public money are re- 

uired to belong to the teachers associa- 
tion as a condition of engagement. Quite 
often, provision is made for optional or as- 
sociate membership for mee «in holding 
valid certificates and engaged in private 
schools, universities, or other educational 
institutions where certification is not under 
control of the state. 
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Q: How are the affairs of the teachers 
association managed? 

A: Every local or district elects one or 
or more delegates to the regular annual 
meeting, which is empowered to make its 
own by-laws, amend the by-laws, determine 
policy, set fees, and, in general, legislate 
with respect to the activities and interests 
of teachers individually and collectively. 

Q: Who manages the affairs of the teach- 
ers association? 

A: A duly elected executive council, or 
board, directs the business of the organiza- 
tion through an executive secretary and 
office staff. 

Q: Do professional organizations have 
the right to discipline their own members? 

A: Most of them do, in the interests ot 
their own members, in order to give better 
service to the public. 

Q: What is a discipline committee and 
what are its powers? 

A: It is a committee appointed by the 
executive council, charged with the respon- 
sibility of investigating and reporting on 
any charge of professional misconduct 
against any member, subject to the provi- 
sions of the profession act and amend- 
ments thereto relating to discipline. It may 
recommend to the executive council the 
suspension or expulsion of any member, 
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and may assess all or part of the costs of an 
inquiry. There is provision for appeal. 

Q: How are the fees of a teachers associ- 
ation determined? 

A: The fees are determined by the regu- 
lar annual meeting and may be amended 
from time to time. Most teaching profes- 
sion acts require school boards to retain 
from the salary of each teacher the amount 
of the dues fixed and prescribed by the 
association, and to remit these fees to the 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 

Q: Do teachers approve of what is called 
statutory or automatic membership in the 
teachers association? 

A: Yes. Before the act was passed in Al- 
berta a plebiscite was taken, in which over 
g8 per cent of all the teachers, whether 
members or not, signified their approval 
of a teaching profession act, with member- 
ship a condition of engagement. 

Q: Has statutory or automatic member- 
ship led to indifference on the part of the 
teachers toward their association? 

A: There has been less indifference, 
more interest, and greater participation. 
More teachers run for office; more teachers 
vote in elections for the executive council. 
Local affairs are managed better than they 
used to be. More teachers are active in as- 
sociation work. The attendance at all asso- 
ciation meetings has increased. 

Isn’t a voluntary organization otf 
teachers better for the professionally-mind- 
ed teachers? 

A: Too much of our time and energy 
was needed to collect fees year after year. 
It was estimated that our general secretary 
spent at least half of his time exhorting, 
cajoling, and ‘begging teachers to join their 
own organization. Agents were employed. 
Volunteers solicited membership. None of 
this was very dignified, or very profession- 
al, and the job was never finished. It had 
to be done every year. Now the fees come 
in without fail, month after month, and 
provincial and local executives use their 
time and energy for professional matters. 

Q: Has statutory membership in the 
teachers association helped to develop a 
better sense of direction in association 
work? 

A: Yes. The teachers association, to 
which every teacher belongs, speaks on be- 
half of all teachers and is so recognized by 
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school boards, the department of educa- 
tion, the press, and the public. Before we 
had teaching profession acts, the govern- 
ment and other bodies, generally, if not al- 
ways, ignored the teachers association and 
chose the individual teachers that they 
wanted on the various educational com- 
mittees. Now the teachers association de- 
signates its official representatives to these 
very same committees. 


Q: Has statutory membership in the 
teachers association helped to get better 
living and working conditions for teachers? 

A: Yes. For example, our teachers now 
have real security of tenure. We have con- 





tinuous contracts, with no probationary 
period. If a teacher receives notice of ter- 
mination of engagement, he has the right 
to ask for a hearing before a neutral body, 
generally a district court judge. At this 
hearing the evidence is given under oath 
and all witnesses are subject to cross-exami- 
nation. This protection helps to make 
teaching more professional and more dig- 
nified than it was when all school boards 
had an “open season on teachers” every 
June. It is doubtful if we could have ob- 
tained this security of tenure for our 
members without the unity of purpose 
possible only through statutory member- 
ship. Statutory membership has also help- 
ed us to get better retirement allowances 
and provisions for sick pay. 

: Has statutory or automatic member- 
ship helped to raise salaries? 


A: Yes. Because all teachers are members 
of the teachers association, the association 
has been granted the right of collective 
bargaining. But, in the other professions 
the associations set the rates. Teachers can- 
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not set their own wages, but they can get 
more money if they are allowed to bargain 
collectively. Without doubt, it is better 
to use collective bargaining techniques 
than it is to “negotiate” a salary schedule 
only “at the pleasure” of the board. 

Q: Has statutory or automatic member- 
ship increased teacher participation in mat- 
ters of professional responsibility? 

A: Yes. The teachers association is ot- 
ficially represented on all bodies dealing 
with education: curriculum committees, 
boards dealing with teacher training and 
teacher certification, examination boards, 
teachers retirement fund boards, teaching 
ethics to teachers in training, selection ot 
candidates for entrance into the teacher 
training institutions, etc. 

Q: Would many teachers like to return 
to voluntary membership? 

A: Very few. After 15 years of statutory 
membership a majority of our members 
just take it for granted as do young doctors 
and lawyers. They have never known any- 
thing else. Those of us who remember the 
“old days” prefer 100 per cent automatic 


membership even to 100 per cent so-called 
“voluntary membership” because of the 
economy of effort and the unity of purpose 
which have helped to improve our protes- 
sional status and prestige. The profession- 
al associations have bettered the living and 
working conditions for teachers. The at- 
tendance at meetings is better. More teach- 
ers are working for the association. When 
teachers have automatic membership the, 
are organized and in a better position to 
influence the government and the public. 

Q: Doesn't automatic membership weak- 
en the association through the inclusion 
of teachers who are not professionally 
minded or who are not of professional 
calibre? 

A: Automatic membership doesn’t seem 
to hurt the total situation as much as vari- 
ous forms of coercion and compulsion used 
in drives to get so-called “voluntary’” mem- 
bers. It is no exaggeration to say that no 
teachers association in this country is really 
and truly voluntary. Which do you think 
is to be preferred, statutory automatic mem- 
bership or compulsory voluntary member- 


ship? 





MATHEMATICS FOR EVERY NEED 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Algebra, Book One, Elementary Course; 
Algebra, Book Two, Second Course Complete 





GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








Popular new algebras by two experienced and active high-school 
teachers. Book One is a simple, concise presentation, with much 
drill and many practical problems. Book Two stresses the use of 
algebra, relationships of numbers, problem solving, and reviews 
elementary algebra. 


Welchons-Krickenberger: Plane Geometry, Revised Edition; Solid 
Geometry, Revised Edition 

Practical modern geometries for high schools, with special methods 
for helping pupils to hurdle hard spots. Plane Geometry, Rev. Ed. 
is notable for its clarity and many applications. Solid Geometry, 
Rev. Ed. includes systematic training in space perception, reason- 
ing, fundamental relations. 


Betz-Miller-Miller-Mitchell-Taylor: Everyday General Mathematics, 
Book One 

Thorough instruction in arithmetic, informal geometry, and simple 
algebra. Much material on consumer aspects. Excellent review and 
testing program. Well illustrated. 


Potter-Dunn-Allen-Goldthwaite: Mathematics to Use 

A new mathematics for non-academic pupils which emphasizes 
meaning, teaches all new processes in short, explicit steps, includes 
comprehensive drill on arithmetical fundamentals. 
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ie WE'D SAY to people's faces, 
What we say behind their backs, 
*Twould be a better world to live in, 
And much less yackety yack. 
—ETHEL DAMERON, Kirkwood 


SKY BUTTONS 


= SkY 1s buttoned up with stars 
In dark blue velvet cloaking, 
And every scintillating spark 
Seems now to be invoking 
The blessings of the mystic night; 
Now quiet peace is wrapping 
A robe about the sleeping world 
While the wind is softly clapping. 
The sky is buttoned up with stars, 
Each polished bright and gleaming. 
One big gay star peers through the miles 
And sets a-glow my dreaming! 
—MaeE TRALLER, Everton 


KEEP TRYING 


WV HEN YOU'RE FEELING sad and lonely 
And your friends have proved untrue, 
When your heart is really heavy 
And you're feeling awful blue. 

When the world all seems against you 

And you're filled with pain and strife 

Tis then, my friend, you have to fight 

To win in this old life. 

Your life may be so difficult 

To you it isn’t fair. 

And maybe you really think of trouble 

You have more than your share. 

You have to fight your own battles 

No one but you will do. 

You must be sincere, 

Be willing and determined too. 

But if you keep on trying, 

Remember there will be a day 

When you will be victorious 

Tis then that you can say— 

“It takes a lot of effort 

But be courageous and be kind. 

It will help to win life’s battles 

And success then you will find.” 
—JANELLE KaAuFFMAN, Kirksville 
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ANALYSIS BY STUDENT 


Sins spLit all her infinitives 

’N let her participles dangle. 

Tho’ not connected with geometry 
She’s working on an angle. 


We can use our interjections 

To describe her attitude in class 
She astounds us with phenomena 
Like letting football players pass. 


And when she gives examples 

Of grammar, if you please 

Pardon our surprise and wonder 
That our leader would choose these: 
Love and honor, for abstractions 
Verb transitive, obey 

And for the mood imperative 

She said, “Now name the day.” 


What’s caused this metamorphis? 
Brought about this revelation 
To make the light of English nine 
Create this grand sensation? 
She probably couldn’t tell you 
Our delightful teacher, bless her. 
But we know that she’s quite in love 
With a biology professor. 

—Lois C. Gore, Hannibal 


MY STUDENTS AND I 


I GREAT TO BE a teacher. 

Work with fine young folk we know, 
Watch them as they get their lessons, 
See their minds and bodies grow. 

In them we see the people of 
Tomorrow, wise and strong, 

A people who is for the right, 

Will fight against the wrong. 


Some folk think it an aggravation, 
To teach young girls and boys 

And often ask the question; 

“Don’t they make a lot of noise?” 
“I wouldn’t have your job at all” 
These people sometimes say. 

“I wouldn't teach those little brats 
For any kind of pay.” 
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But I just smile and say to them, 
“It’s probably hard for you to see, 
But those you term as little brats 
Are the best of folk to me.” 

I know they get mischievous, tho, 
Sometimes there may be strife, 

But that’s because they're vigorous— 
Youngsters full of life. 


It’s true, I need to punish some— 
Che paddle I must use. 

It’s just a duty forced on me, 

Not one that I would choose. 

But when I’m forced to paddle one, 
| look into his face 

And say, “You little rascal, you. 

I'd love to take your place.” 


You have your life before you now. 
My life will soon be through. 

If I could take your place young man, 
Great things I'd surely do. 

His place, T know, I cannot take. 
The facts tho somewhat grim, 

The only thing that I can do 

Is point the way for him. 


The pleasure’s mine each morning 
When I come to take my place, 

See those youngsters blythe and free, 
Look into each smiling face; 
Contemplate the future, 

Wonder what each one will be, 
Whether lawyer, doctor, governor 
Or just what in them I see. 


If I've inspired some youngster 
So that he might take his place 
In that best and noble group, 
In Life’s bewildering race, 

I then can feel I've been repaid 
For efforts great and small. 

My hopes are high for every one 
Because I love them all. 


—W. H. HuNnNicut 


I AM THE TALKATIVE TEACHER 


I AM the average teacher 
I talk too much. 

More than lecturer or preacher 
Or any such. 


I am the teacher in the grades, 
I talk too loud. 

My voice never shrinks or fades, 
I talk like a crowd. 
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I am the teacher in Junior High, 
I talk, but say little, 

I talk but don’t know why, 
Till my voice is brittle. 


I am a teacher in Senior High, 
I talk without a pause. 

We talk, my class and I, 
Mostly without a cause. 


I may say something fine and clear 
Sometime, by and by. 

My class can’t tell when it may appear 
Nor can I. 


I talk all of the time 

But the children don’t hear 
They like to talk too 

So never lend an ear. 


They have learned to close their minds 
While they entertain a thought. 

While on and on my voice grinds 
And I say but naught. 


When I pretend my voice is lost 
And on the blackboard write a word, 
Or with my hands point out a task 
Every Silent Word is Heard. 


—ANNA DunserR, Maplewood 
































“My pupils are the smartest children in the 
school . . . and that's not just my opinion . . . 
it's theirs!" 
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Retirement System Financial Statement 


Prior service credit claims must be filed with office 


before July |, 1951 


HE Board of Trustees requested an 

audit of the accounts and records of 
the Retirement Office at the end of the 
1949-50 fiscal year. This audit was com- 
pleted in September. The Financial State- 
ment as of June 30, 1950 is printed as it 
appears in the Auditor’s Report. The 
Statement of Receipts, Disbursements and 
Balances is reduced to a summary. 

The last paragraph of the letter of trans- 
mittal of the State Auditor reads as fol- 
lows: “The books and records were found 
to be in good condition. It is our opinion 
that the work of the office should be de- 
partmentalized and that periodic state- 
ments be sent to the members of the sys- 


tem showing the members contributions 
and interest credits. We understand that 
this procedure is being planned. The of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary is handi- 
capped by lack of space and the resulting 
lack of personnel to perform some of the 
desired functions of the office.” 

It is hoped that the Report of the Actu- 
ary will be completed in time to permit 
a summarization of the findings in the 
February or March issue of this magazine. 

Those members who have qualified to 
claim prior service credit but have failed 
to do so, and those members who will 
qualify to claim prior service credit in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the legis- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 
ASSETS 


Cash: 
Custodian’s Account 
Bank Deposits 
On Hand—Deposited in July 


Total Custodian’s Account 
Operating Account 


Total—Cash 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “G” 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “A” 
U. S$. Treasury Bonds, 1972/67 
Bonds of Municipalities of Missouri 


Total Bonds ......... one 
Unamortized Premium on Securities 
Purchased a 
Less: Unaccumulated Discount on 
Securities Purchased 


Total—Premium Purchased 


Total Investments 
Accrued Interest on Investments 


Total Assets 


$ 383,945.90 
55,356.20 


$ 439,302.10 
63,730.61 


$ 503,032.71 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contributions of Members .. 
Accounts Payable ........ - 
Reserve for Benefits .. 


Total Liabilities and Reserve 
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.$1,400,000.00 
250,000.00 
5,909,000.00 
562,500.00 
coe $8, 112,500.00 
$ 131,371.18 
113.14 
(131,258.04 
8,243,758.04 
31,454.48 
$8,778,245.23 
$4,369,302.23 
2,476.35 
4,406,466.65 


°$8,778,245.23 
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lation enacted by the last session of the 
General Assembly, should request the form 
on which to claim this prior service credit 


from the Retirement Office. 
prior service credit should be filed with 
the Retirement Office before July 1, 1951. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1949 __....... 
Receipts 


Contributions of Members 
Contributions of Employers 
Interest Received 
Sale of Securities . 


Receipts and Balances 


Disbursements 


Purchase of Securities : 
Office Furniture and Equipment 
Operating Expenses: 

Personal Services 

Actuarial Expense . 

Other Operating Expenses 


Withdrawals: 
Deaths before Retirement 
Other Withdrawals  ..... 


Refunds—Errors in Remittances 
Retirement Allowances 


Total Disbursements ... 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1950 . 


$ 151,853.41 


1,430,951.39 
1,431,175.42 
179,133.24 
299,568.22 


$3,492,681.68 


..$ 29,737.87 
3,617.50 
12,769.30 46,124.67 





.$ 9,059.12 
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'$2,989,648.97 


$ 503,032.71 








AT LAST...a great need has been fulfilled! 


“CHRIST the KING” 


NOW on 16mm film 

-.- the magnificent 

FULL-LENGTH, ALL- 
SOUND MOVIE 


USE YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 
Now this great film can be shown 
at all schools or churches without 





ponderous or special equipment. In most cases, depending upon size of audience 
expected, the present 16mm projector you now use will suffice. 





NOTE TO SCHOOL SUPTS. and PASTORS: 


If you wish, we will furnish free material for a survey 
of your potential audience, so that you can know in 
advance the attendance to expect. If interested, wire 
or write soon, since advance bookings are heavy. 











For Complete Information 
WRITE OR WIRE 
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FOR BETTER SCHOOL SHOWS 

—Swank offers America’s finest film 
library—more than 2500 titles to choose 
from. Send for your free catalog today! 
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612 N. Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 


All claims for 








Sam Cleeton, Jr. is teaching art in the public 
schools of Cameron. 


James Schmer, mathematics and_ science 
teacher in the Malta Bend District R-5 high 
school, was called to active duty with the U. S. 
Army October 11. He reported to Ft. Lewis, 
Washington. 


Henry Harland Hoffman of Houstonia is the 
new mathematics and science teacher at Malta 
Bend District R-5 high school, replacing Mr. 
Schmer. 


* 


Camilla Belle Singleton of Stephens College 
music department has written a teaching man- 
ual and produced a set of slides which will 
enable music instructors to use the tachisto- 
scope in improving the reading and retention 
skills of their students. 


E. Ray Zey, superintendent of the Warren- 
ton public schools, has been able to make ar- 
rangements for his school system to broadcast 
over station KWRE. The schools are using this 

~ medium to bring different phases of classwork, 
athletics, and events to the attention of the 
public. 


James W. Groce is now serving as superin- 
tendent of the Blodgett consolidated schools. 
He succeeded Mr. J. J. Richardson. 


Josephine Long, elementary school principal 
at Holden and a primary teacher in that sys- 
tem for 30 years, was recently honored by the 
Holden Parent Teacher Association and given 
a life membership in that organization. The 
Holden board of education presented Miss Long 
with a warrant for $150.00 in appreciation of 
her service to the school children of Holden. 


Benjamin Allen, a graduate of Arkansas 
State College, is now teaching general science, 
biology and high school geography in the Couch 
school district. 


Rhea Alexander has been employed as voca- 
tional home economics teacher in the Belton 
high school. She replaces Mrs. Howard. 


Jim Brockman, principal at Festus high 
school, will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in New York City February 10-14, 
1951. Mr. Brockman will appear on the pro- 
gram with a discussion group. The topic will 
be “Administrative Practices—Senior Tours.” 


Curtis R. Weston, a teacher of institutional 
on-the-farm training at Urbana has been em- 
ployed as vocational agriculture instructor at 
Cole Camp, replacing Kenneth E. James. Mr. 
James has been called into military service. 
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W. O. Durham, superintendent of the Bun- 
ker schools, has announced the improvement of 
the Bunker school plant. New steel beams and 
a new ceiling and stage have been installed in 
the school gymnasium. Considerable playground 
equipment has been added. Funds for these im- 
provements came through the refunding of old 
bonds and the voting of new ones. 


Mrs. Hazel O’dell has been employed by the 
Belton board of education as teacher in the ele- 
mentary school. Mrs. O’dell’s position is a new 
one created because of expanded enrollment. 


Leland O. Mills, superintendent of the school 
of the Osage reports a recent election on a 
$300,000 bond issue was voted in that district 
by a majority of 392 to 56. 

The funds will be used to build a new gymna- 
sium building, two stories high. The floor be- 
low the gymnasium will contain a large shop 
and drafting room and a music department 
with individual practice rooms, storage rooms 
and athletic dressing rooms. It is also proposed 
to build a two-story addition to the present 
gymnasium building that will house a complete 
modern home economics department. The up- 
per floor will contain one classroom and a cafe- 
teria. 


R. M. Pierce, superintendent of the Caruth- 
ersville public schools, reports an open house 
was held during American Education Week for 
patrons to visit the district’s new 12-room 
school building. The structure which cost 
$156,000 houses the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. It is a modern structure with 
many outstanding features. 


Raymond G. Shaw has been elected to suc- 
ceed Miss Sensenich as commerce teacher in 
the Belton high school. 


James Neer, principal of the Stewartsville 
high school last year, is now serving as com- 
merce instructor and assisting in the coach- 
ing of athletics in the Cameron high school. 


Lloyd Marshall, superintendent of the Laredo 
schools, has reported that a new projector has 
been purchased. This will mean a better visual 
education program can be offered. 


Arthur Jacobson has been appointed to the 
art department of the Ritenour senior high 
school, Overland. He has studied in the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts and the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Ray J. Baker, teacher of industrial arts at 


Blue Springs last year, is now employed as co- 
ordinator and guidance director at Cameron. 
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Argyle Sponske, who taught at Rolla last 
year, is now teaching the eighth grade at Bel- 
ton. 


Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been appointed to 
the Educational Policies Commission for a four 
year term starting January 1. 


William M. Wallace, a graduate of Central 
College, Fayettte, is now teaching commerce 
in the Pilot Grove high school. 


Josiah Stansbury, formerly a teacher at the 
Union school, Holt County, is now in the Army 
and stationed at Camp Pickett, Virginia. 


Theo. W. Sinclear has been hired as superin- 
tendent at St. Patrick public schools. He is a 
graduate of Superior State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin, and the University of 
Minnesota. 


Edgar H. Cassada, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, is teaching mathematics and 
assisting with the coaching of football in the 
Cameron high school. 


Mrs. Catherine Draper has been hired on the 
staff of the history department, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College. Mrs. Draper is a graduate 
of Northeastern State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, Illinois, and received her master’s degree 
from Montana State University, Missoula. Her 
home is at Kirkland, Washington . 


Adrian Gott, superintendent of the Chadwick 
public schools, has announced that a band has 
been organized for this system under the in- 
struction of Mrs. Genevieve Hughes, music 
teacher. 


Sr. M. Bernardine of Clinton, Iowa, has been 
elected to teach mathematics and English in 
the St. Patrick public schools. 


Mrs. Dorothy Donaldson, a former Cameron 
teacher, has returned to that school system this 
year to teach girls’ physical education and ele- 
mentary music. 


Eugene A. Adams is the new teacher of 
music in the Clarence public schools. Mr. 
Adams graduated from Central College, Fay- 
ette, last June. 


Heuby Moore, teacher of band and glee club 
in the Lawson high school, has been called to 
active duty in the Naval Reserves. 


Norman Jeter of Slater has been employed 
by the Lawson Board of Education to succeed 
Mr. Moore as music instructor. 


Yvonne Yeater, Lamoni, Iowa public schools, 
has been employed to teach Spanish at Cam- 
eron. Miss Yeater spent the past year traveling 
and studying in Europe. 


Joseph M. Kimbrell is now serving as ele- 
mentary school principal at Versailles. Mr. 
Kimbrell did his undergraduate work at Cen- 
tral College, Fayette. 
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Solves Classroom Phonograph Problems! 


only SF 





Model 45EY3 


SeeRCA VICTORS 
new PERSONAL 45 


One look at RCA Victor’s newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phonograph 
for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. A 
snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case makes it 
easy and convenient to carry from classroom to 
classroom. The cabinet, made of durable plastic in 
deep maroon, is 7" high; 1114" wide; 1114" deep. 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm . . . up to one 
hour of music at the press of a button . . . with lid 
in either open or closed position. Easiest, surest 
operating automatic record changer ever designed. 
Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any other way of 
playing records. All changes of records are made 
from large center spindle. 

The “‘Golden Throat” Tone System provides bril- 
liant, enjoyable listening with ample volume for the 
classroom. “45” records are break-resistant and low- 
priced. They are so handy to store—150 records fit 
in one foot of an ordinary bookshelf. 


FREE—The Music America Loves Best RECORD CATALOG 
A 240-page catalog of the finest music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists on RCA Victor Records. 


*Price shown is suggested list price subject to change we 
out notice and does not apply outside continental U. § 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 133-A eA Ab 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 

Pleasesendme: () information on RCA Victor Model 4SEY3. 
OC The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog. 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


LITERATURE SERIES 





PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America i 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


Teacher’s Manuals 


Activity Books 


inh 


Represented by F. L. Spres 


Write for further information 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC 














L. E. Ziegler, Acting President, Culver Stock- 
ton College, Canton, has been named Presi 
dent of that institution. Mr. Ziegler went to 
Culver-Stockton as an administrative assistant 
to President W. H. McDonald. 


Mrs. Bernyce H. Bailey, superintendent of 
Moniteau county schools, recently compiled 
the Eighth Annual School Directory for that 
county. It contains valuable information for 
those connected with educational work. 


The directory shows the average monthly 
salary of the rural teacher of Moniteau County 
to be $211. 


Ralph Blank, a graduate of the Northwest 
Missouri State College, has been elected to 
teach social studies in the 6th, 7th and &th 
grades in the Cameron school. 


Emmett P. Spindler, for 10 years principal 
of the Berkeley high school and now a teacher 
in the Central Union high school, El Centro, 
California, recently renewed his subscription to 
“School and Community” and made some inter- 
esting observations about his work in Califor- 
nia. He reports that although building pro- 
grams are in progress on every elementary 
and high school campus in his vicinity, even 
when the buildings are completed, classrooms 
will still be over-crowded. Mr. Spindler men- 
tions that on his way to California he visited 
many state departments of education and is 
“convinced that Missouri, at present, has the 
most progressive and forward-looking educa- 
tional plan of any of the states.” 


Paul D. Rogers, superintendent of the Law- 
son public schools, has announced that two 
new classrooms, a cafeteria, and a large gym- 
nasium have recently been completed for school 
use. 


Mrs. Barbara Sindt is now employed as lang- 
uage arts teacher in the Cameron junior high 
school. 


Barbara Ann Bartee is now teaching physi- 
cal education classes at the Moberly Jr. Col- 
lege. Miss Bartee received her Bachelors De- 
gree from Central College, Fayette. 


Billy L. Hungate, a graduate of Western IIli- 
nois State College, has been employed as coach 
in the St. Patrick high school. 


Kenneth Nelson, who graduated from North- 
west Missouri State College last August, has 
been employed as science and physical educa- 
tion instructor in the Cameron junior high 
school. 


Mrs. Bessie Morrow is now teaching music 
in the elementary grades in the Lawson public 
schools. 


Mrs. Alberta Ruhnke has been responsible 
for initiating the special education program in 
the Cameron elementary school system this 
year. 
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SALARY INCREASE 
FOR WEBSTER TEACHERS 


The Webster Groves Board of Education re- 
cently approved a cost-of-living increase for 
school personnel except the superintendent 
and cafeteria employees. 

The amount of the payment will be $100.00, 
payable in two amounts—$50.00 with Decem- 
ver checks and $50.00 at the end of March. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 


Leaders in the fields of mathematics, educa- 
tion, industry and science will participate in 
the 29th annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics scheduled to be 
held in Pittsburgh at Hotel William Penn, 
March 28-31. Provision has been made for 
showing films and filmstrips suitable for use 
in the teaching of mathematics. : 


LIBRARIANS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the second general session of the Missouri 
Library Association Convention in Kansas City 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Mary Elizabeth Hinkley, Drury College; vice- 
president and president elect, Ralph Parker, 
University of Missouri; secretary, Verna Nis- 
tendirk, Dunklin county; and treasurer, Stuart 
Baillie, Washington University. 


FLAG CONTROVERSY 


The United Nations’ flag is becoming a con- 
troversial item in American schools today. Con- 
servative school administrators are avoiding 
bringing up the issue at Board meetings. Brave 
school administrators face a barrage of criti- 
cism from patriotic and veterans organizations, 
and a round of applause from “liberal groups” 
when they have courage to propose an addi- 
tional flagpole for the United Nations’ flag on 
school grounds. 

Chief promotor of the use of United Na- 
tions’ flags in schools is the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. Prominent 
among those taking the opposite view is the 
“National Council for Education” recently de- 
scribed as an arch enemy of public education 
by Dr. Harold Benjamin. Says the Council: 
“Since Americans pledge allegiance to that 
flag, to give the United Nations flag the same 
prominence would confuse the minds of school 
children and raise the question as to where 
their loyalty should be.” 

The Department of Agriculture stated: “The 
Department of Agriculture undertook the 
United Nations flag program at the request of 
the Agriculture Committee of the United Na- 
tions Anniversary Committee, which is backed 
by some eighty organizations, including the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, as well as the 
American Legion, the American Bankers As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” 
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for Etching on Glass 


eS Xk ee ee 75c 
(enough for about 6 dozen single letters) 


SMALL TUBE .......... PEE BATA 35c 
(2 dozen single letters) 
Aluminum Foil Stencils for Letters 
10c each, Complete Alphabet $2.25 


SPECIAL DESIGN FOIL 
for original designs 
8 sheets 3x3 25c 5 sheets 6x 6 50c 
5 sheets 3x6 25c 3 sheets 12x12 $1.00 


GLASS ETCHING KIT 
Contains small tube Etchall Cream, 5 
sheets foil, Design and Stencil Book. 

$1.00 


Design and Stencil Book only 40c 


Order direct from dealer or send order, 
enclosing remittance to us for referal to 
nearest dealer. 
Boonville 
Davis Paint Store 
Hirlinger Book Store 
Johnston Paint Co. 


Kansas City 
Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
600 W. 48th St. 
1319 Grand Ave. 
4415 Warwick Bivd. 
Hoover Bros., Ine. 
1020 Oak St. 
Langley’s Craft 
Centre 
4740 Penn 
Seuth Side Book & 
Supply Co. 
210 E. 39th St. 
Kirksville 
Campus Book Store 
College Book Store 
Edna M. Campbell 


Camdenton 
Ahrens Paint & 
Wallpaper Store 
Carthage 
Corner Book Store 


Chillicothe 
Lee Meek Store 


Columbia 
College Book Store 
Craft House 


L. D. Johnston Book Store 
Miller-Wayland M hall 
Book Store ree ? 
Missouri Book Store estbrook’s 
University of Mo. Moberly 
Book Store Miller Book Store 
Higginsville St. Louis 
Huscher & Briepohl, Bader’s, Inc. 
Ine. 1112 Locust St. 
Pen & Palette 
Independence 24 N. Brentwood 
Schwan’s Bivd. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 
4223 Hampton Bivd. 

Stix-Baer & Fuller 
5th floor 

Three Arts Shop 
6501 Delmar 


Jefferson City 
Bartlett’s Book Store 


Joplin 
A. 0. Wheeler 


L. D. JOHNSTON . 


704 Broadway 


Columbia, Mo. 




















NEW brushless paint 
mixes right on 
wet paper 




























HANDIPAINT 


You simply sprinkle Genie Handi- 
paint on wet Handipaint paper, 
spread and blend the powder with 
a wet hand. No mixing before- 
hand—no surplus afterwards. 
When your painting is finished, it 
lies flat and smooth, dries without 
ironing. Genie Handipaint never 
freezes, never spoils. It is econom- 
ical, harmless to skin or clothing, 
easy to use. The cardboard can- 
ister opens and closes with a simple 
turn of the metal shaker top. 4 or 
8 oz. sizes in red, yellow, blue, 
green, brown or black. To learn 
more about this sensational new 
medium, send for Genie Handi- 
paint Folder to Dept. ST, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. 


Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 
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TV CUTS ATTENDANCE 


Television is hurting adult night class at 
tendance. Fifty cities reported that their adult 
education courses show a drop in attendance 
of 15% because of television. But Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, is an exception. That city is us- 
ing television in its adult classes. 


OUTSTANDING BOARD 


The Webster Groves board of education has 
been named gne of America’s outstanding 
school boards in a poll of state superintendents, 
state school-board officers, and professors of 
educational administration conducted by Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 


HOLDING POWER 
AND SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


The report “Holding Power and Size of 
High Schools” provides some basic data relat- 
ing to government problems in the high schools 
of the several states. Write for Circular No. 
332, Superintendent of Documents, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 20 
cents. 


MISSOURI PTA GROWS 


The Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has shown steady growth in recent 
years. Missouri ranks third in the United 
States in the number of local associations 
formed. Missouri had last year 172,936 members 
in 1,974 associations. Only the states of Cali- 
fornia and Texas exceed this number. 

This year the PTA is trying to secure a 
total membership of at least 180,000. 

The recent help given on the Amendment 1 
campaign by the Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is an outstanding example of the 
effectiveness of the organization. Every school 
should have a PTA unit. 


ART ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The meeting in March, 1951, of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association will be a his- 
toric meeting for all concerned with art educa- 
tion in America. This will be the first compre- 
hensive national conference ever to be held by 
educators chiefly concerned with art in the 
schools of the nation. 

The National Art Education Association was 
organized in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 1947 
through a merger of four existing regional art 
associations: Eastern Arts, Pacific Arts, South- 
eastern Arts and Western Arts. Leaders in art 
education, supervisors, and directors belong to 
this organization which has become the spokes- 
man of art in the schools on a nationwide 
scale. 

The presentation of the first professional 
yearbook will be made at the opening of the 
convention. Other features will be prominent 
American artists and designers who will dem- 
onstrate and discuss the philosophy of their 
work; materials and equipment needed for the 
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implementation of the art program will be ex- 
hibited; combined arts presentations, Leon 
Destiné and his dancers; a call of the states; 
nationwide broadcasting of feature addresses; 
a vast number of symposia, group discussions, 
and meetings of special interest groups such as 
state organizations, large city supervisors, 
teacher education personnel, etc., will find 
prominent places on the agenda of the meet- 
ings. 

A number of pre-convention workshops, es- 
pecially planned for those with special profes- 
sional problems are being arranged for those 
who will come. 


CALLAO WELL-CHILD CLINIC 


The Callao Parent Teachers Association, 
through the co-operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and the Macon County Health 
Department, began a Well-Child Clinic on 
October 26 at Callao. 

At the first clinic twelve children were ex- 
amined by a pediatrician and appointments 
were given to those needing further attention. 

More than fifty pre-school age children have 
enrolled in the clinic which will be held the 
last Thursday of each month. The purpose of 
the clinic is to keep well children well by pro- 
viding them with periodical physical check-ups 
and through consultation with the child’s par- 
ents. Mr. Virgil Cook is president of the Cal- 
lao Parent Teachers Association. 


LETTER EXCHANGE 


The Friendship League is a non-profit edu- 
cational organization which acts as a clearing 
house for student correspondence between the 
United States and eighty-seven countries 
around the world. It is sponsored by the Minis- 
tries of Education in every country but the 
U.S.S.R. 

The League now has over 150,000 letters 
from children from all parts of the world who 
are sponsored by their teachers and desire to 
start a friendly correspondence with children 
of their own ages with interests in the United 
States. 

These children know enough English to 
carry on an interesting exchange of ideas. For 
further information write to International 
Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Nations” 
will be the theme of the Fourth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, to be 
held on the campus at Lexington, April 26-28, 
1951. The lecturers will be: Dr. Urban T. 
Holmes, Kenan Professor of Romance Lang- 
uages, University of North Carolina (current- 
ly Visiting Professor of French, Tulane Uni- 
versity); Dr. Helmut Rehder, Head of the De- 
partment of German, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. David M. Robinson, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology, University of Missis- 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting € 


Letter Writing 


Exciting way to enjoy writing letters 


By sending in name, address, age 
and telling where you’d like a cor- 
respondent—anywhere in U. S. or 
foreign land—a new greeting card 
service for ages 8 to 17 will send 
novel “greeting” for you to write a 
letter on. And with this comes your 
new pen chum’s name and address. 
And, an answer is guaranteed. 
The service is Young Friends 
Around The World (non profit), 
550 Fifth Ave., New York City 19. 
Cost 15¢ each. Or in quantity of 
20 in one order, just 10¢ each. 


The garden-fresh flavor and smooth 
chewing of refreshing, delicious 
WRIGLEY’'S SPEARMINT GUM 


bring welcome oy 
¥ DN ~~ 






relaxation. 
Just try it. 
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sippi (Professor Emeritus of Classical Archae- 
ology, Johns Hopkins University). In addi- 
tion, more than one hundred scholars and teach- 
ers from throughout the nation will read pa- 
pers, both academic and pedagogical, in sec- 
tional meetings devoted to Classical Languages, 
French, Spanish, German, Slavonic Languages, 
Biblical and Patristic Languages, Comparative 
Literature, the Teaching of Latin, and the 
Teaching of Modern Languages. 

Programs may be had from the Director, Dr. 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, Department of Ancient 
Languages, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. “ 


VALUABLE HANDBOOK 


School District No. R-1V of McDonald 
county has published a, handbook of informa- 
tion for students, parents, and patrons. It is 
the first one to be issued since the district was 
reorganized. 

The publication should prove to be of great 
value in the orientation of new students and to 
help acquaint parents and other patrons with 
the organization and management of the school 
system. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PTA BUILDING 


Contributions are now being received by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers for 
the purpose of building a national headquar- 
ters for the organization. 

The goal is twenty-five cents for each mem- 
ber of the National Congress. On September 
15, Missouri had contributed two cents for 
each if its members. Some states had contribut- 
ed vastly more than this. Georgia had sent in 
ten cents for each of its members, Wyoming 
nine cents, and Indiana and Nebraska seven 
cents per member. 

The national headquarters building for this 
organization is a worthy project and should be 
supported by every member of the Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


ST. LOUIS TEACHER 
REPORTS FROM ENGLAND 


Miss Ethel Stockman of St. Louis is now 
serving as an exchange teacher in Plymouth, 
England. She recently wrote to the Associa- 
tion sending greetings and congratulations on 
the passage of Amendment No. 1. 

She believes the most noticeable comparison 
is the similarity rather than the difference of 
British and American ideals, schools, children, 
and problems whether they be related to teach- 
ing or government. England does not appear to 
be a foreign country to Miss Stockman, even 
though she must report to the C.I.D. every 
three months and any time that she changes 
her address. 

Miss Stockman is teaching in a secondary 
school. The pupils of which failed to pass the 
entrance examination for a selective secondary 
school called a grammar or high school. That 
means that she has the lowest three-fourths of 
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the eleven to fifteen year olds. When a child 
reaches his fifteenth birthday, he must leave 
the secondary schools, with a very few having 
the opportunity to go on to a technical school 
The majority begin to work. 

Next term Miss Stockman will be assigned 
to the Devonport High School for Girls and 
will have students of the upper one-fourth. 

Her classes are learning a great deal about 
Tom Sawyer and also how to square dance. 

Miss Stockman mentioned Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort because it brought to her mem- 
ory the bacon and eggs that were served to her 
for breakfast at the Resort but of which she 
has little in England. The ration is two 
strips of bacon a week and one egg per week 
if eggs are available. Some weeks none are to 
be had. She has not tasted a pork chop, spare 
rib or pork roast since she has been in Eng- 
land. The pork sausage is mostly cereal. 

Butter is rationed and those who are fortu- 
nate enough to get a quarter of a pound each 
week do not even stop to ask for a particular 
brand or to specify whether salted or sweet is 
desired. They are thankful for any butter, says 
Miss Stockman. 


TOWARD PEACE 
AND SECURITY 


There is only one real way the world can 
maintain peace and security. That is by 
strengthening its system of collective security. 
It is necessary that we make all potential ag- 
gressors understand that aggression can no 
longer succeed. 

One of the primary purposes of the United 
Nations, as expressed in Article I of the Char- 
ter, is that it shall “—take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
peace—” 

The action of the United Nations to end ag- 
gression in Korea was a turning point in his- 
tory. For the first time, collective security is 
a fact. The United Nations, through the armed 
forces and material of its member nations, is 
fighting aggression vigorously. In this battle 
our nation has taken its place of leadership in 
the United Nations. 

With this fact has arisen the necessity of a 
well-informed public opinion in support of the 
United Nations. 

We are now starting a drive to have a com- 
mittee in support of the United Nations in 
every community in this country. Therefore, 
we are calling upon the teachers of our youth 
to carry forward this program of education in 
support of the United Nations in every locality. 

Those communities which observe United 
Nations Week and United Nations Day with 
especially arranged programs will find it easier 
to elicit interest in a long-range permanent pro- 
gram; however such a program is now essen- 
tial for all schools, however small. 

Teachers, looked upon as the natural leaders 
in this program, should, at an early date, be- 
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come members of the national organization 
and avail themselves of the literature available 
to members. 

For further information write to: Miss H. 
Lorine Pickett, 830 Boatman’s Bank Building, 
314 North Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM 
MEETING IN DETROIT 


Plans are going forward for the annual 
meeting of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association scheduled to meet in Detroit 
February 10-15. 

Keynote speaker will be Stephen M. Corey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
convention agenda includes 40 study groups. 
General sessions will be based on such topics 
as Curriculum Improvement in Action; Schools 
and World Affairs; and Schools and the Social 
Scene. Convention headquarters are in the 
Statler Hotel. 


NEW VIEWS ON 
CODE OF ETHICS 


Educators have changed their attitudes on 
the ethics of some school practices which have 
been in effect for the past 21 years, according 
to a recent survey of teachers’ opinions made 
by the National Education Association. 

Action to revise the NEA code for the pro- 
fession was approved recently by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics at its an- 
nual meetings, Grace C. Campbell, a classroom 
teacher in Spokane (Wash.) schools and com- 
mittee chairman, said. The report, compiled by 
the NEA Research Division, will be used by 
the committee as a guide in its revision of the 
code. 

Of the 1,309 teachers answering the survey 
more than 90 per cent turn thumbs down on 
the practice of making disparaging remarks 
about the profession. While educators are con- 
sistently critical of their profession and _ its 
public service, the trend seems to be to con- 
sider unrestrained criticism as unethical. Teach- 
ers have a higher regard for their profession. 

Among other practices condemned by teach- 
ers as “most unethical” are: 

“Dismissal of a teacher or recommendation 
of his dismissal by a school official without 
giving the teacher ample notice or an oppor- 
tunity to present his case. 

“Failure of a school official to recommend 
one of his teachers for a position in another 
community because he does not want to lose 
the teacher’s services. 

“To discuss deficiencies of pupils in a way 
that embarrasses them or their parents. 

“To accept compensation or anything of 
value from the purchase of books or school 
supplies when the teacher or administrator ex- 
ercises official decision.” 

While “favoritism” is frowned upon by 9 in 
10 teachers questioned in the survey, more 
than one-third of the group does not consider 
it unethical for a qualified teacher to accept a 
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Filmstrips 
and 


Slidesets 


SVE 
Don't let your film library grow stale, Select new filmstrips 


and Slidesets regularly. The list below describes some of 
the latest titles now available. 


The Story of Abraham Lincoln 


{in color) (35 frames) 





““Honest Abe's"’ rise from cabin to 
White House —his struggles and vic- 
tories —his grief and happiness — oll 
ore vividly shown in colorful illustra- 
tions (captioned) in this filmstrip. 


No. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 





The Story of George Washington 


(in color) (28 frames) 


A dromatic visual presentation on the 
life of *‘The Father of Our Country."* 
Beautiful illustrations (captioned) show 
the early years of Washington, his 
private life, army life and as the first 
President of our country. 


No. A246-5, In color . . . $5.00 





Shrines and Symbols of American Democracy 
(S.V.E. Color Slideset) 


10 beautiful color slides— Lincoln Memorial, Statue of Liberty, 
efc.—each shows an important subject or event closely associated 
with American History. 

No. VU3H, complete set with manual . . , $5.00 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 


The Basic First Aid Series 


(16 black and white —3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


A new filmstrip series visualizes a complete first aid course suit- 
able for all groups. Produced by Crowley Films for Canada's famed 
St. John's Ambulance Corps. 

No. A217S, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
silent . manual $74.50 
No. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 

sound—33 V3 R.P.M. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 
{In color) (50 frames, average) 


A new seriet of 3 filmstrips with manual on speech defects. A 
**must’’ for teachers, clinical workers and parents. Produced with 
Creative Graphics—U. of Denver. 
No. Al575S, complete set with manual . . . $19.50 
To order the above material and for a 
complete listing of titles in The World's 
largest Library of filmstrips and slidesets, 
see your Audio-Visual Dealer or 
ite direct. 
Dept. SE2-26 ee 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC 
A Business Corporatic 


1345 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 














position where a relative is a member of the 
board of education or is superintendent of 
schools. 

Miss Campbell said the Committee expects 
to have the code revised for presentation to 
representatives of some 450,000 NEA members 
by 1952. 


APPRAISAL OF TEACHING 


Four major issues involved in most discus- 
sions of teacher rating are included in the new 
publication entitled: Better Than Rating: New 
Approaches of Teaching Services, prepared by 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 


The publication suggests “A more valid and 
effective way than teacher rating for making 
use of individual differences in professional 
capacity and performances for improving the 
education process within the school communi- 
ty.” It also discusses: how professional growth 
can be encouraged; how evidence of profes- 
sional growth can be gathered; how current 
rating practices affect professional growth; 
and how a school community can organize to 


foster professional growth. 

Copies of the booklet sell for $1.25 each and 
may be ordered from ASCD, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





AURORA LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Miss Edna Bothe, state librarian specialist, 
recently held a library workshop in the Aurora 
high school. The session opened with a dis- 
cussion of library problems of the high schools 
represented. The following items were consid- 
ered. The number of volumes on the shelves 

‘ is not always important but the quality and 
usability of books are what count; weeding of 
outdated textbooks; adequate quarters and 
lighting; what books are worth rebinding, and 
location of binderies. 


The bookmobile, filled with recommended 
books for high schools, was there for examina- 
tion. 


Two days were devoted to the actual pro- 
cess of reorganization of the library. 


Miss Bothe was assisted in the workshop 
by Miss Grace Palmer, and Miss Frances Wal- 
lace of S. M. S., Miss Dorothy Russell of the 
Stone-Christian County Library, Miss Frances 
Noffzinger of the Southwest Regional Library 
and Mr. W. J. Willet, Secondary School Su- 
pervisor, State Department of Education. 

The schools represented at the workshop 
were Marshfield, Pierce City, Chadwick, Buffa- 
lo, Stark City, Noel, Reed Springs, Crane, 
Jasper, St. Peters in Joplin, Mt. Vernon, Mo- 
nett, and Aurora. 





This Workshop held at Aurora for school librarians, teacher-librarians and school 
administrators was one of a series scheduled during October and November and spon- 
sored by the Department of Education and the Missouri State Library. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


SCHOOL HEALTH 


Various ways in which teachers may use op- 
portunities for helping young people to grow 
best physically as well as intellectually are re- 
ported in the pamphlet “Health Bulletin for 
Teachers.” It relates how teachers can help the 
doctors, nurses, and other specialists serving 
the school in their efforts to improve and 
maintain the health of school children. Metro- 
i? Life Insurance Company, New York 

ity. 


USING CURRENT MATERIALS 


Leaders and specialists in education from 
different parts of the country met in a work- 
shop to study and improve the use of current 
materials in schools. The results of their study 
appear in “Using Current Materials” prepared 
for teachers, librarians, supervisors and admin- 
istrators. For a free copy write to Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A catalog “Teaching Aids for Financial Se- 
curity Education” lists free and inexpensive 
books, charts, film strips and motion pictures 
on life insurance and money management. 


Copies free from Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


A comprehensive audio-visual education 
handbook with many illustrations amplified by 
terse copy treating (1) organizing your visual 
aid program, (2) equipment and facilities, and 
(3) in-service teacher education, is found in the 
publication “Setting Up Your Audio-Visual 
Education Program.” 

Order from the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Illinois. List price, $1.00. 


EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 


The publication “Extraclass Activities for 
All Pupils” deals with the organization, admin- 
istration, supervision and evaluation of extra- 
class activities in secondary schools. It at- 
tempts to give some answers to the question 
“How may the high school perfect the organi- 
zation, coordination, and evaluation of its extra- 
class activities program?” 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 


PAN AMERICA 


For a pamphlet that contains all the publi- 
cations issued or sponsored by the Organiza- 











ANNOUNCING... THE New 


CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 
Reading - Literature Texts for Grades 7-12 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY... CRS = Blo Grade 7 


YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE ............ nt ts ESE Si Grade 8 
EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS................. Ma Grade 9 
BAPasORING LITERARY TRAILA..........---<-.-..--cc.n.ccsccsec---petensent Grade 10 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICASG.......000000000-20.2.-2--...2------ Grade 11 or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE............. Grade 11 or 12 


© Literary content with high pupil interest 

@ A Continuous program for developing and maintaining reading skills 

® Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, English and Continental 
literature in the 11th and 12th grade books. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS } 
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FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 





For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 


Assignment Tomorrow 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 

The American Teacher. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 


For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 











Ameutun folding Chutes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 








DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel ; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
‘Write Dept. 158 G 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 















NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 


Send for your free catalogue 
from A. S. BARNES 


* NEW YORK 3. DEPT. ST 








101 FIFTH AVE 
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tion of American States which are considered 
of interest to the general public and available 
for distribution get “Publications of the Pan 
American Union.” Address the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


“Physical Education in the School Child’s 
Day,” Bulletin 1950, No. 14, by Simon A. Mc- 
Neely, Elsa Schneider, Specialists in Health 
Instruction and Physical Education, tells how 
physical education in the elementary school can 
contribute to the growth and development of 
boys and girls; how physical education fits in 
to the total program of elementary education. 

It gives suggestions and typical illustrations 
on school organization, planning and teaching 
physical education, facilities, equipment, and 
supplies, teacher preparation, evaluation, and 
references. Address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price, 30 cents. 


TALKS ON OIL INDUSTRY 


How petroleum affects the lives, comfort, 
and security of 150,000,000 Americans is ex- 
plained by five prominent petroleum industry 
and state government officials in recorded ad- 
dresses available for lending to _ schools 
by the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 

Recommended only for junior high school 
groups, the speeches are recorded on 16-inch, 
33rpm, wax records which are suitable for most 
school-owned phonograph equipment. The talks 
range in length from 9% to 12% minutes. 

Teachers requesting the records should give 
two weeks notice to IPAA Information Ser- 
vice, P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


GOOD SCHOOLS 


What are some of the characteristics of a 
good school? What are some of the problems 
which must be solved by schools and communi- 
ties to meet the Life Adjustment needs of 
youth? What can you do to help meet these 
needs in your community? 

A publication, “Good Schools Don’t Just 
Happen,” raises these questions and offers 
some answers as a guide to action for life ad- 
justment education to be used by teachers, 
school administrators, and other citizens. 

Single copies are available free from Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illionis. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Civil rights in the United States fall some- 
what, but not seriously, short of the standards 
outlined in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. Such is the conclusion of Roger 
Baldwin, 1950 One World Award winner, in a 
twenty-cent pamphlet, HUMAN RIGHTS— 
WORLD DECLARATION AND AMERI- 





CAN PRACTICE, released by the Public Af- 
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fairs Committee, nonprofit, educational organi- 
zation at 22 East 38th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Baldwin sets forth four suggestions for 
making the international enforcement of human 


rights more effective. 


USE OF RESOURCES 


This bulletin will provide teachers with basic 





understandings related to the use of resources 
and the effects of resource impairment upon 
human welfare and national security. 

It suggests educational measures for vitaliz- 
ing the teaching of conservation at all levels. 
It also contains a master bibliography of ma- 
terials. 

For copies of the pamphlet, “Better Living 
Through Wise Use of Resources,” Bulletin 
1950, No. 15, write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 


RADIO 

The pamphlet, “Radio Script Catalog,” gives 
a list of more than 1,300 annotated radio scripts 
which are available on free loan from the Ra- 
dio Script and Transcription Exchange of the 
Office of Education. 

For a copy address letter to Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 


GOOD MANNERS 


A pamphlet, “Your Ticket to Popularity— 
Good Manners,” has been developed for teen- 
agers by the Girl and Boy Scouts of America. 
Its 45 pages will provide information on social 
behavior for the teenagers in everyday life and 
party living. It is humorously illustrated. 

Copies at 10c each are available locally from 
the Girl Scouts or the Boy Scouts. 


CURRICULUM 

The bulletin, “Where Children Live Affects 
Curriculum,” contains seventy-five pages of in- 
formation giving examples of curricular activi- 
ties which belong to the everyday lives of chil- 
dren in different places. 

It contains suggestions to help teachers dis- 





BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 


I very much appreciate the prompt 
settlement made by your office of my 
claim for my recent illness. 

I had felt the last several years that I 
had a good accident-sickness- hospitali- 
zation insurance policy. I found it to be 
even better than I realized. 


Cordially yours, 
/s/ Leslie H. Bell, 
Supt. of Schools 
Lexington, Mo. 


cover leads to the kind of curricular activities 
children should be exposed to and also contains 
steps for the improvement of the curriculum. 

For copies of Bulletin 1950, No. 7, write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price, 25 cents. 











The -Latest State Approved Missouri 


Cumulative 
Record Forms 


Now available in two forms:—Form 99 
for use in grades 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
Form 101 for use in grades 7 to 12 in- 
clusive. 

Form 99, for use in grades 1 to 8, is made 
of substantial white bristol board, size 
81% by 11 inches. Will fit in folder form 
101. 


100—$3.55 500—$15.35 
300—$9.45 1000—$29.55 


Form 101 is for use in grades 7 to 12. 
It is a folder type made of substantial 
white bristol board, size 9 by 12 inches. 
Tabbed in three positions as a file folder. 
Manual of Directions included free. 


100—$ 8.30 500—$32.50 
300—$21.90 1000—$59.00 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Do You Have Students with Outstanding 


Art Talent? 


Guide your talented students on the right 
road to success. Art, like all other pro- 
d higher ed- 
ucation. Only an institution offering « 
full 4-year Tesident course the 
professional level can provide 
proper training. 
















MAJOR 
ART FIELDS 


Oe ——py < 
ramics ¢ ainting 
Adve Design 
Fashion Design 
Sculpture e Industrial 
Dsgn. e Fashion Illus. 
nterior Design 


KANSAS CITY 


Art Institute & School of Design 
4439 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


y 
gndqwes. Low tuition. 
tal- 


Send us names o! 
ented students. Vay 
will send ca’ 
Summer oma 
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100% MEMBERSHIP 


The following schools have enrolled their 
faculties 100% in the National Education As- 
sociation for this year: 


School Superintendent 
i Victor Lowe 
a i A AL RR SE: Roy F. Litle 
eens. Frank Borders, Jr. 
ES eh ee Wee eer Ray Wood 
i aa M. M. Pettigrew 
ee L. N. Kinder 
ED iitonesinnestlnsanbtdbeltochedtanesecootenteteiiai Joe Henry 
a ae Geo. A. Riley 
NS AES aE eS ae W. L. Adams 
RIES. cies nibaciidusbadomateice John L. Bracken 
pS Bree See ee Loren J. D. Murray 
I DE! Lee DeWitt 
| RSS ee. cee L. E. Brooks 
| RRR EER Sere rae meena B. W. Robinson 
eS Eee C. R. Bell 
OS PRE ak ee Luther R. Smith 
Re Re ees see Walter Evans 
0 eee Marvin McKinney 
Ee ee James - Vineyard 
in Re TC ame R. S. Thurman 
ite i A AS a "ie, Brewer 
ean Ss R. O. Hawkins 
SN ene ee, Orlo W. Smith 
ee en ae Te: H. Byron Masterson 
0 SS eee eee F. W. Hendricks 
Saree ne Ivan Nichols 
eS Se EE Reva T. R. Windes 
I is sethinrindacttencrennncapseenevk ih Frank Heagerty 
hee ERE a leh Roe it L. H. Bell 
I ce oe es Geo. D. Heltzell 
re Paul Green 
OS a rere ae A. H. Bueker 
a F. L. Skaith 
0 EE ee B. W. Sheperd 
as Emil H. C. Bernard 
eee eee Ss: ee 
Midway (Stark City) —...00000000....... Paul Mitchell 
| Se en ere Sores mene ae Pete Nicoletti 
_ ree 
a a ee ee ee | Camp 
Mt. Vernon ........................-..-....A. M. Alexander 
eae eee R. W. Anderson 
IE cccthteeecicccicaend C. H. Jones, Jr. 
Niangua ....... SECREE Pectin eee Ben Bradley 
ee eee Ralph I. Page 
Se ae ene ee Leslie E. Spurgeon 
ee R. LeFevre 
ge eRe ee Geo. Holley 
Fe rae: Sere coer Oe Dennis Pope 
OS eS See C. K. Leonard 
Se Gees |edit Stephen Blackhurst 
ESSER, «SABE Chas. A. Sloan 
TS eee © 220 ae N. F. McKinley 
eee eer eee Bremen Van Bibber 
tliat adnctiajaRacscocpnvonitabaiiied Chas. A. McMillan 
- Sci a eee ee H. P. Study 
OY eS tartan ae J. Raymond Guy 
pO Ee ee ee See ee C. E. Pepmiller 
5, ee EE So ee S. M. Rissler 
0 er eee ee E. E. Street 
. PRE RAE ealh al ee PS W. A. Boettcher 
. 0 Ee eee J. S. Marple Agee 
WOU Sait nti Orville Kelim 
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PE ad C. W, Farnham 
West Walnut Manor ................ M. W. Bierbaum 
. kk Ee Sam Mouck 


As of December 1 two counties in Missouri 
have 100% enrollment. These are Adair and 
Lincoln. The county superintendent of Adair 
county is Mrs. Otis B. Hills and the county 
superintendent of Lincoln county is Mrs. 
Claude Clare. Lincoln county has been en- 





rolled 100% since 1945 and Adair county since 
1947. 

Missouri had 10,560 members enrolled in the 
NEA on December 4. This number repre- 
sents an increase of 360 over the same period 
of last year. It is about 7,000 short of our 
Victory Action Goal. 





COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture for this issue was 
made possible through the courtesy of 
Missouri Resources Division, Jefferson 
City, and photographer Massie. 











IMPORTANT EVENTS 


JANUARY 

15 Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Winter Conference, Columbia, 
Missouri, January 15-16, 1951. 

29 Eighth Annual Temple University 
Reading Clinic Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, January 29-February 2, 
1951. 


FEBRUARY 


10 National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Annual Convention, 
New York City, February 10-14, 1951. 

10 Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development, Annual Meeting 


Detroit, Michigan, February 10-15, 
1951. 

16 National School Boards Association 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 


February 16-20, 1951. 

17. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Convention, Atlantic City, 
February 17-22, 1951. 


MARCH 
22 Midwest Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Kirksville, March 22-23, 
1951. 


NOVEMBER 
7 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 7-9, 1951. 
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we may have just the position you want. 


508 N. Grand Bivd. 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


LATE VACANCIES: TEACHERS—Many late vacancies are being reported to us. If you 
* are available, write us immediately for FREE enrollment blank, as 

year, 

to teachers who have not secured satisfactory positions. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


we make a special effort to be of service 
May we hear from you at this time. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 














a 
ROCAY/97- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U S.Nat Bann Bi0cG Denver. CoLo 





GRADE TEACHERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Entire West. Unexcelled Service. 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
36 years’ superior 
placement service 


HUFF 





Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportuni- 
ties, all departments—throughout all the West 
Register now for fall or immediate vacancies 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 








lew Faculty Members 


LINN 


Lane Ulmer, coach and industrial arts; Whit- 
ney Wallack, English and history; Mrs. Lane 
Ulmer, 6th grade; Mrs. Rose Pinet, Ist grade; 
Edna Schupp, mathematics and general science; 
R. Hill, English and social science; Mrs. Ruby 
Smart, grades 1-6. 


HOLDEN 

Mrs. Virginia Moore, guidance, Spanish; C. 
W. Garey, Mathematics; M. W. McDowell, 
chemistry and general science; Mrs. Opal Wil- 
liams, art and music supervisor; Margaret 
Jones, librarian; Mrs. C. W. Garey, primary; 
and Jesse Cummings, Jr., band. 


BIRCH TREE 


Frank Mace, coach; Winford Breese, mathe- 
matics and science; Paul Dyar, part-time music 
at Birch Tree and Winona; and Carl M. Oesch, 
principal. 


CORDER 


Stanley Ponce, industrial arts, basketball 
coach; Mrs. Norman Hasten, grades three and 
four; Mrs. L. A. Ivy, seventh and eighth 
grades; Betty Jean McMillin, home economics 
and commerce. The home economics depart- 
ment is new this year. 


NOEL 


Bob Rayon, athletic coach and teacher of 
physical education and mathematics; Kenneth 
Furlow, guidance counselor, industrial arts and 
art; Ardella Hixenbaugh, vocational home eco- 
nomics; Roy Phillips, librarian; Alice Tomp- 
kins, music; Bill Mouck, commerce teacher for 
the last two years was made principal and C. 
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Start the year out 
right by setting up 
a complete insurance 
program with Mis- 
souri’s leading com- 
pany. 


The MFA Mutual Insurance Co. 


Columbia, Missouri 























Wlorroe 
FOLD IN c& 
THRBLES 


And Folding 


Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 








Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





W. Smith, teacher for nine years, was trans- 
ferred to principal of elementary schools. 


ST. JAMES 
Dorothy Danz, commerce and Arthur P. El- 
bert, science; and Marjorie Skonby, fifth grade. 
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MARQUAND 


Marshall Arnold, superintendent; David B. 
Thomas, science and mathematics; Betty Jane 
Griffy, commerce; John E. Prichard, music; 
Mabel B. Dees, intermediate grades; and Glenn 
Dockins, Jr., upper grades. 


BELL CITY 


Martin Radmer, high school principal; Ray- 
mond Hewitt, coach, histery; Naomi Hewitt, 
English; Lynwood Smith, music; Earl Ham- 
mond, Jr., commerce; William Davault, voc. 
Ag.; Chester Pulliam, 8th grade; Martha Mil- 
ler, 2nd grade; Ella Peal, Ist grade; Berniece 
Dunn, 3rd grade; Catherine McConnell, 4th 
grade; Ina Oakley, 6th grade: S. W. Robinson, 
grade school principal. - 





MISSOURI, ITS RESOURCES, 
PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS 


Edited by Noel P. Gist, Thomas C. More- 
lock, Clarence M. Tucker and W. Francis 
English. University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., 1950. 605 pp. Price $4.00. 


The volume has 600 pages chock-full of au- 
thentic information about the natural, human, 
and commercial resources which go into the 
making of Missouri. It contains many attrac- 
tive illustrations, drawings, and charts empha- 
sizing the natural wealth of the State. 

The book is the work of thirty-nine co-au- 
thors, most of them members of the University 
faculty and each an authority in the field of 
which he has written. 

The work is not written as a text. Neither is 
it primarily promotional, nor a mere catalog of 
Missouri’s natural and cultural wealth. It is an 
inventory of the State’s resources and its peo- 
ple, told interestingly and authentically. 

Order your copy from the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. 
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ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 
By Kanzer and Schaaf. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 476 pp. Price, $2.36. 


Student interest is sought with real problems 
drawn from modern business practice, book- 
keeping, and simple economics. A separate sec- 
tion on the fundamental processes is provided 
for use by students who need remedial work 


EVERYDAY OCCUPATIONS 
By Davey, Smith, Myers. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. 1950, 445 pp., index. 


“Everyday Occupations” shows the student 
the range of occupations open to him within 
the broad fields of work. It is written in an 
interesting way and geared to his own level 
of understanding. Selected jobs in each of the 
representative work classifications are exten- 
sively described as to education and training 
required, work, conditions of work, personal 
qualifications, earnings, and opportunities for 
promotion. 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL 
Second Revised Edition by Katharine Anne 
Ommanney and Pierce C. Ommanney. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 1950, 468 pp. plus 
Appendices. Price, $2.40. 


This new book “The Stage and the School” 
represents investigation and study of the theatre 
over the world and it introduces its readers to 
the entire field in order that, as spectators and 
participants, they may have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of all phases of the drama. 





“That’s the last time you'll catch me 
going to a place where I can’t talk!” 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


By Joseph Mersand. Modern Chapbcoks, 

New York. 95 pp. plus index. Price, $2.50. 

Here is a book on the appreciation and the 
enjoyment of our contemporary drama that 
will interest the student in high school just 
beginning his playgoing career, and the college 
student who wishes a more critical evaluation 
of our playwrights than can be given in our 
daily criticisms. 





YOURS..>» 
for the asking 


Advertisers in this issue have materials, pro- 
ducts, or services that can be useful to you. 
For fastest service, write to advertisers direct- 
ly, and please mention this publication. For 
convenience in ordering, use the coupon below. 


48b Named Passenger Trains—a 24-page 
list of railroad passenger trains in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico which are identi- 
fied by names. Gives points of origin and desti- 
nation for each train, railroad or railroads over 
which it operates, and the types of motive 
power. Suitable for social studies and business 


classes. Extra copies available for free class- 
room distribution. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


47b The Music America Loves Best Record 
Catalog—a 240-page catalog of the finest mu- 
sic performed by the world’s greatest artists 
on RCA Victor Records. (Radio Corporation 
of America) 


46b__ Leaflet, Setting Up Your Audio-Visual 
Education ellen. describes a new, easy-to- 
use handbook prepared by the Audio-Visual 
Education Department of California that may 
be ordered through Society for. Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. Tersely written and cleverly illus- 
trated, the handbook is an excellent guide for 
anyone concerned with audio-visual education. 


3lb See All the World Here in America— 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet long. 


JANUARY, 1951 





Z OL TLT ATTORNEY GENERA 
Ker pinion ye te ATION NEY GENERAL 
DISSOLUTION OF DISTRICT 


School board to call special meeting or elec- 
tion to vote on dissolution of consolidated or 
reorganized district within reasonable time 
from reception of petition. Notice of said meet- 
ing or election must be personally signed by at 
least ten people meeting statutory qualifica- 
tion. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Any motor vehicle operated for the purpose 
of transporting school children shall be marked 
with the specified lettering and equipped with 
a signalling device in compliance with Laws of 
Missouri, 1949, page 329. 


SALARY OF SECRETARY 

Maximum compensation of secretary of 
school board of a town or city school district 
organized under Article 5, R. S. Mo. 1939, is 
$150.00 per year. 


Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstand- 
ing beautiful spots in America compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the world. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


13b Schedule of Classes of the Kansas City 
Art Institute—is also something of a catalog 
in that detailed information is given on the 
school, the faculty and the courses offered. 


4b Catalog No. 225—features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafeteria and 
kindergarten tables. (The Monroe Company) 


41b Catalog of Physical Education Books— 
is an excellent source of information about 
books available for teaching skills in the field 
of health, physical education, recreation, out- 
doors, crafts, sports, dance, etc. (A. S. Barnes 
& Company) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


48b 47b 46b 31b 13b 4b = 4i1b 
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City State 
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HOPE FOR FAST ACTION IN LEGISLATURE 


When the Legislature convenes on January 3, your Legislative 
Committee of the MSTA will have ready for its consideration several 
items regarding public education. 

Two of these important proposals will deal with the financing 
of our schools. Constitutional Amendment | will need to be imple- 
mented in full and a minimum appropriation in state aid of $90,451.,- 
826.77 made for the 1951-53 biennium. 

Since many school districts will be voting on their school levies 
at the April election it is desirable that the Legislature push for the 
immediate enactment into law of Amendment No. | with an emer- 
gency clause. By so doing democracy could be restored to school 
elections as soon as the measure is signed by the Governor. The 
people have spoken and it is anticipated that the Legislature will 
want to abide by their wishes in this respect. 

A school budget has been prepared and submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the state indicating a minimum of $90,451,826.77 
in state aid is needed for the next two school years. Rising costs may 
alter the need. More recent data indicates other states have in- 
creased state aid more rapidly than Missouri with the result that the 
full amount requested will still not bring us up to the national av- 
erage. This conservative request is being made for the period be- 
tween now and the time when the Citizens Commission will have 
completed its study of Missouri schools. 

Set forth in the budget are the itemized needs so that members 
of the Assembly may be fully informed of the purposes for which 
the funds would be used. 

The request calls for about $10,000,000 more than was ap- 
propriated for schools during 1949-51. There is every justification 
for the Legislature to meet in full this modest request. 

Enrollments during the next two years will move upward from 
625,000 to 667,000. This means more teachers, more instructional 
supplies, added costs. 

Salaries for teachers in Missouri average $2,540 per year. The 
average for the Nation is $3,080. It is too much to expect that we 
can keep many of our good teachers with the difference of $540 
looming so big. 

Missourians surely can’t take any pride in the fact that our state 
ranks 47 in the per cent of income spent for education. 

We hope the Legislature will proceed promptly to the business 
of providing for the education of our children. Much will depend 
upon your informing your Senator and Representative now. 
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IME UNIVER STIY OF MIO oUt 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 


Caiendar 


June 11—Monday, Registration and Orientation. 

June 12—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7:30 a.m. 

July 4~—Wednesday, Independence Day Holiday. 

July 21—Saturday, First term in School of Law closes, 5:30 p.m. 
July 23—Monday, Second term in School of Law begins, 7:30 a.m. 


Aug. 3—Friday, Eight Weeks’ Summer Session closes, 4:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 7:30 p.m. 


Aug. 31—Friday, Summer Session in Law closes, 4:30 p.m. 


The Summer Session 


The 1951 Summer Session will be organized in one Eight Week Term 
except in the School of Law. The program in the School of Law will be 
organized in a Twelve Week Quarter. 


All Schools and Colleges of the University will be in operation for Sum- 
mer Session students. 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 

College of Agriculture Graduate School 

School of Business and Public School of Journalism 
Administration School of Law 

College of Education School of Medicine 


Adult Education and Extension Service 


The Summer Session provides an excellent opportunity for students to 
begin or to continue a University Education. The Summer Session Program 
is university wide in scope. Extensive opportunities for both undergraduate 
and graduate study in Education will be available for teachers, administra- 
tors, and other students specializing in professional education. 


For information about the Summer Session, write to the Dean of the 
School or College in which you are interested or to the Director of the 
Summer Session, 212 Education Building. 


Special information relative to provisions for Veterans may be obtained 
from: Veterans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri. 
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Wuereas, I realize that Disability is no respec- 
ter of persons; that Accidents and Sickness strike 
suddenly and without warning; that they will 
rob me of my income and deplete my reserves 
accumulated over the years or leave me in debt, 


worried and harassed; 


Now Tuererore, I hereby firmly resolve that | 
will quit taking this great risk and apply imme- 
diately for the dependable low cost Group In- 
come Insurance sponsored and recommended by 


the MSTA for the benefit of its members. 


Qe i> 
NOOA0YG 


The ONLY Accident-Sickness-Hospital-Surgical Plan 
sponsored and recommended by 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


is underwritten by 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


For complete information write Everett Keith, Executive Secretary 
MSTA, Columbia, Missouri 
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